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Imagination creates a super finish 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 





Demonstrating smoothness of Superfinish, developed by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


A mirror that reflects more miles ! 


The “mirror” in this picture is tough 
steel—Superfinished. 

It’s really mirror-smooth . .. when 
that engineer runs a needle across its 
surface, even his medical stethoscope 
doesn’t detect the slightest scratch. 

That Superfinish method, used on 
many vital moving parts of our cars, 
successfully cuts down what used to 
be considered “normal” wear! 

It was developed by Chrysler pro- 
duction experts seeking a new and 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


finer metal-finishing process. In those 
days, certain car parts lasted longer 
when hand-finished than when fin- 
ished by the best factory methods. 
Could they invent a machine that 
would duplicate or improve on slow 
hand work without its high cost? 
They could and did. And the re- 
sult is Superfinish—a method of fin- 
ishing metal far more smoothly than 
ever before possible. Vital parts of 
all Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


Chrysler cars are Superfinished today. 
These cars are quieter, perform better, 
because Superfinish allows closer fit 
and better lubrication of parts. Wear 
is cut to a minimum. A few seconds 
of Superfinishing can mean many extra 
months of trouble-free operation for 
your car’s moving parts. 

This great development is another 
example of how we apply practical 
imagination to make our cars. the 
most advanced of all—year after year. 
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TITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY wall a buying service 
¥ aralleled in the institutional field... At is the ‘nly consolidated 
»eatalog directory ovailable-for the convenience. "of buyers and is 
designed primarily to catalog, list and cross-index all types of 
ucts used-i in Babs equipping, mainte ginifig, decorating, 
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STITUTIONS 


The following are the types of institutions 
reached by INSTITUTIONS CAT. ALOG 
DIRECTORY: 


Hotels 

Hospitals and Sanitariums 

Schools 

Colleges and Universities 

Industrial Cafeterias and Restaurants 

Asylums, Municipal and State 
Institutions 

Restaurants and Cafeterias 

Steamship Lines and Shipyards 

Railway Systems 

Airlines 

Office and Public Buildings 

YMCA‘s, YWCA‘s and YMHA’'s 

City and Country Clubs 

Utilities 

Architects, Engineers, Decorators 
and Designers 

e Army, Navy and Government 

Institutions 


e Jobbers, Dealers and Distributors 
e@ Other Institutions 


Buying and specifying factors from owners to dieti- 
tians and from superintendents to chief engineers de- 
pend upon the information contained in INSTITU- 
rIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY for their purchases 
of equipment, food, supplies and all other products 
and mass- 


and materials used in the mass-feeding 


housing of individuals in the above list of institutions 


INSTITUTIONS SS, 
CATALOG DIREC- =¥@ ae ess -axe| 
FORY is published by a 
INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine which has 


just received a_ first 
award for editorial ex- 
cellence in a_nation- 
wide competition 
among over 600 en- 
tries from the nation’s 
leading business pa- 
pers. The same organi- 
zation and leadership 
which has made this 
achievement possible 
has made INSTITU 
TIONS CATALOG 
DIRECTORY of first 
importance to manu 
facturers with prod 
ucts to be cataloged 
forthe institutional field 
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PRICE BREAK VS. VOTES... 
Bad business means a bad sone for the 
party in power at the next election. That’s 
what history indicates. This article ana- 
lyzes trends in 21 presidential elections to 
show what is likely to influence voting 
this November. 


U.S. prices. 
goods more cheaply. But is this country 


LESSONS IN WALLACE GAIN........ Piz 


Here’s how the weakness of the Demo- 
crats showed up in New York: minorities 
were falling away, unions were not swing- 
ing the workers, 
was weak, many voters would not go to 
the polls. It’s a problem for Mr. Truman. 


political organization 


NEXT MOVE IN PALESTINE............ P. 13 
Troubles piling up in Palestine mean 
more worries for the United States. 


There’s no quick solution in sight. That 
means more money, 
worries, more hatred before disorder is 


ended. 


more risks, more 


Atomic power, 


News within the News 


ATOM INDUSTRY'S COST......... 
on a commercial scale, is 
in sight. A new, big business is about to 
find its place in the American economy 
Here’s what is expected for the years 
ahead. 


BANKS‘ CAUTION ON LOANG...... P26 
Traditionally wary bankers are becoming 
even more wary. They are tightening up 
on their lending, inquiring into the sta- 
bility of businesses that want to borrow 
and into the possible job tenure of indi- 





AFRICA’S WORLD ROLE................P. 22 
The Dark Continent is growing brighter. 
The biggest boom in Africa’s history is 
getting started. European nations are 
back of the upturn. They are searching 
desperately for raw materials, particularly 
those useful in an atomic age. They aren't 
overlooking Africa’s strategic importance, 
either. 


P24 


viduals who want to borrow. 


PRICE LOSS TO FARMERG.............. P15 


When commodity prices fell, farmers lost 
an estimated $4,400,000,000 in annual 


True, she can buy some 


AND ON OTHER...... 
March of News....... metic eecen PrN Fe tee 3 


We've Been Asked: 


income. That’s a big hole to punch in any Tomorrow: A Look dnd. eoeeee eecccccceee eae 
but farmers have a David Lawrence Editorial................. oe 

backlog of savings and other assets that Pictogram: 
could keep them buying goods despite Political Almanac ............... ee 30 
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People of the Week ...siscoccsssessncesressosons 85 
U. S. DIP: BRITISH FEARS................ P.19 Turn in Business....... ecedluesevactsssesesesstonea 37 
Britain isn’t too happy about the drop in Developing Taft Act’s Meaning........... .39 


How Farm ‘Parity’ Program Works..42 


Plus and Minus: 
Indicators of Business Activity.......... 52 


U.S. GAIN IN AID ABROAD........P. 20 
Prosperity is just around the corner for 
much of the world. Marshall Plan dollars, 
soon to go abroad by the billions, are to 
be much like the dollars spent by New 
Deal pump primers. This article explains 
H how U. S. could gain. 
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____The March of the News 


Public pulse taking. Congressmen 
ge finding it easy to get ready-made 
results from public-opinion polls among 
their constituents. They discover that it’s 
all a matter of how the questions are 
worded. 

Senator Homer Ferguson (Rep.), of 
Michigan, who favors the Marshall Plan, 
asked: “Are you in favor of aids to Euro- 
pean countries so they can put themselves 
on their feet economically?” Eighty-six 
per cent were in favor. 

Representative Gerald Landis (Rep.), 
of Indiana, not very enthusiastic about 
the Plan, asked his constituents: “Are 
you in favor of the Marshall Plan for sup- 
plying European governments with 
$17,000,000,000 of our resources on a 
gift-loan basis?” And 67 per cent were not. 

Representative Max Schwabe (Rep.), 
of Missouri, also suspicious of the Plan, 
sent out an inquiry like that of Mr. 
Landis, and found 75 per cent against. 
The one fourth who favored it were 
asked whether their support would con- 





tinue if the Plan should require an OPA. 
Some 84 per cent of these said no. 

Representative A. L. Miller (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, simply asked: “Are you in 
favor of the Marshall Plan?” The result 
was almost an exact 50-50 split. Now, 
either way Mr. Miller votes, he will be 
wrong with half of the persons who 
answered his question. He’s decided not 
to make any more private polls. 


Taxpayers’ strike? There has been 
some talk of employers’ paying their 
workers in full, and not bothering to 
deduct the withholding tax and turn it 
over to the Government. The Bureau of 
Intemal Revenue takes a 
discouraging view of such 
proposals, 

BIR, after a few months, 
would be forced to seize 
and sell odd bits of the em- 
Ployers’ property. In the 
case of one recalcitrant bat- 
tery maker, BIR has been 
Periodically grabbing and 
selling one of his trucks to 
make up the unpaid taxes. 
The Bureau has not yet 
used for such cases, but has 
andy, the tax-evasion pen- 
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alties of a and 


$10,000 fine. 


years imprisonment 


Plantation man. The White House 
is hoping Southern wrath at Mr. Tru- 
man’s anti-Jim Crow program will fade 
away by election time. But these hopes 
apparently leave out of account one man 
who does not intend to let the issue die. 
He is Senator James O. Eastland (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, a central figure in the 
ruckus over whether the South will bolt 
Mr. Truman. 

As Senators go, he is young, 43, and 
looks even younger. He has a serious, 
studious manner that makes him seem 
more like a schoolteacher than a_poli- 
tician. Often, he tells his friends he is fed 
up with Washington and wants to go 
back to his 5,000-acre plantation, where 
he raises cotton with the help of some 
100 Negro families who live on the place. 

Mr. Eastland swung the Mississippi 
delegation to Mr. Truman in 1944 be- 
cause, he says, the alternative was Henry 
Wallace. 

Senator Eastland won election to the 
Senate in 1942 over the bitter opposition 
of the late Senator Theodore G. Bilbo, 
who made 64 speeches against him. Now 
Mr. Eastland is busy dramatizing the 
issue that made Mr. Bilbo known the 
country over, and turning against Mr. 
Truman. 


New words for old. “Correction” is 
the word just now—the word for the drop 
in commodity prices and whatever may 
be happening to the economy as a whole. 
Such terms as “inflation,” “deflation” and 
“depression” have too scary a meaning 
to suit the businessman and _ politician. 

Back in the ’30s, “inflation” got to be 
a hobgoblin word. So some started using 
“reflation.” England has its euphemisms. 
too. Over there, the way out of the pres- 
ent “inflation” is being called “disinfla- 
tion.” 


Habit? The White House tendency 
to lose papers gave the British a bad turn 
recently. An inquiry as to whether Sir 
Oliver S. Franks would be acceptable 
as Ambassador got lost in 
the paper shuffle between the 
U.S. State Department and 
the White House. After a 
period of several days, the 
British made some discreet 
and anxious inquiries. The 
papers were traced and 
found, and President Tru- 
man gave his approval at 
once. The last document 
to go astray at the White 
House, the Republican in- 
flation-control act, never 
has been found. 
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MAY WEILL 
DETERMINE 
YOUR PROFITS! 


By selecting plant sites with profit 
advantages, you get a head-start 
over competition. The Wabash 
Industrial Department helps you 
choose wisely, by furnishing you 
with pertinent data about hundreds 
of available sites... centrally located 
sites with a strong profit potential. 


Low-cost power and fuel ... abun- 
dant raw materials...a dependable 
supply of labor...and the efficient 
freight and passenger service of 
the Wabash... these are the factors 
which may well determine your 
profits. Before you buy, get the 
facts from Wabash. No obligation, 
of course. Just phone or write: 
H. H. McINTYRE 
General Industrial Agent , Wabash Railroad Co. 


Room D-14 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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Theres a Weavy-Duty GMC for Every Type of leavy Hauling 


When there’s heavy hauling to be done, there’s nothing like a 
heavy duty GMC. Here are trucks that are designed and en- 
gineered by specialists in commercial vehicles exclusively ... 
trucks that are built to take the toughest jobs in stride. Engines 
are truck engines . . . powerful GMC-built valve-in-heads en- 
gineered to stand up under the most rugged going. Chassis are 
truck chassis through and through . . . designed to haul big 
pay loads, day after day. There are engine, chassis and equip- 
ment options in wide variety to meet every specific hauling 
need. For stamina and sturdiness you can’t beat a heavy duty 
GMC...and many models are now available for quick delivery. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 








A wide range of heavy duty 
gasoline and Diesel truck types 
- » « gross weight ratings from 
19,000 to 90,000 pounds. 

8 


Strongest, sturdiest chassis GMC 

has ever built . . . rugged, truck- 

designed axles, transmissions, 

clutches, brakes, frames, springs. 
@ 


Powerful, dependable GMC-built 
valve-in-head gasoline engines 
of the same basic design as the 
famous GMC “‘Army Workhorse” 
... four heavy duty sizes. 
& 

Exclusively designed and engi- 
neered Diesel chassis with many 
specialized features... exclusive, 
famous GM 2-cycle Diesel en- 
gines in two power ranges. 


GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL — 
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A timetable of events to come apparently is to take about this form: 

Before midyear, times are to be quite good, the boom active. Prices are 
being or to be marked up on steel, clothing, many other products. Inflation, in 
other words, will run on, with an effort to force another upward cycle. 

By midyear, if crops are good, the edge is likely to be coming off the 
boom, however. If crops are bad, inflation could grab hold again. 

After midyear, barring bad crops, slowing in many lines is likely to be 
noticeable. A check may even be apparent in steel demand by September. At some 
level of price, buyer resistance is going to develop. 

In November, chances are strong that voters will vote for change. 

Before the year end, there will be some kind of crisis in Great Britain. 
Britain is living far beyond her means and will need to do something about it. 

At the year end, U.S. boom probably will have worn out. 

In first half, 1949, a whole new set of interests and problems is likely to 
be bothering people. There then will be a farm problem--barring 1948 crop 
failures--maybe an unemployment problem, still a foreign problem. 

The present year is scheduled to be one of change. 























A glance into inner workings of business would show this just now: 

Talk is optimistic, of new highs for everything, of continuing boom. 

Action, however, is related to getting set for possible trouble. Many 
plans for new projects are being filed away. Study is being given to ways and 
means of effecting economies if demand should slacken a bit. Hiring of new per- 





9 sonnel is more cautious. Pay-raise policies are being tightened. 

Some industries, steel included, are getting set to give pay increases, to 
ty try again in 1948 to set in motion forces that will give the upward cycle another 
es turn through 1948 and early 1949. This is a year later in the life of the boom 
m than was 1947, however, and demands are not quite as urgent as before. 


Top thinking in business is on problems of adjustment, not on more boom. 




















ic Mr. Truman's chances of a new term are dwindling, boom or no boom. 
. Truman hope rests upon a withdrawal by Henry Wallace. Mr. Wallace showed 
1s. in New York that he can split the big-city vote of Democrats wide open. 

A Wallace withdrawal is a fading prospect. A victory encoureges him. 
‘lt Truman fortunes are hurt, too, by: (1) party apathy after a long hold on 
es power; (2) weakening of appeal to minority groups in the North by need for at 
he least some gestures to the party in the South; (3) chance of slowing business. 
e” Prospect that "any Republican" can win in 1948 is growing. 

Franklin Roosevelt, in his day, kept the party radicals of the North and 
' the party conservatives of the South in harness by personal magic. Mr. 
- Roosevelt always was careful to avoid any break with the left wing of his party. 
1. Mr. Truman cultivated the left wing less carefully, turned to it only in the 
n- ; pinches. Now he is in trouble both in the North and South. 


The next President probably is to be found among Republicans. 
Tom Dewey is hurt by evidence that Taft or another candidate could carry 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


New York. Dewey would gain by any sign he is needed to get New York's vote. 

Ohio's Taft at this stage is in a better position than Dewey. Yet it is 
probable still that Taft and Dewey will kill each other off in the voting. 

Joe Martin, House Speaker, will get a run in that event. Chance that Joe 
Martin will get the nomination is better than the chance that it will go to 
Harold Stassen. Stassen has offended both Taft and Dewey. He needs much more 
than his own strength to win the prize that is to be handed out in June. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg remains No. 1 dark horse. His chances for get- 
ting the nomination seem to be approaching 50-50. The drift is that way. 

In a Truman-vs.-Vandenberg contest, Vandenberg almost surely would win, as 
trends are shaping. Republicans are to have their big chance in 1948. 











Any 1948 crisis abroad isn't to help things in U.S. for Mr. Truman. 

A war crisis, involving Russia, is far in the background and receding. 

That always was a dressed-up crisis, as far as imminent war danger went. It was 
timed wrong to affect outcome of the 1948 election. 

Crisis in Britain, when it comes, will just jolt things in U.S., won't make 
people want to avoid change. Britain's effort to sit on the lid of a very 
virulent inflation is going to end someday ina big explosion. 

Palestine is heading for crisis. If Mr. Truman sends U.S. troops to run 
Palestine, he may touch off a violent political kickback. A Russian scare is 
not possible in that area. Yet if he doesn't send troops or offer some other 
way out, there is political trouble in New York and Chicago. 

A Greek crisis is probable, with American troops set to move in there. 

U.S. troops fighting Greek guerrillas won't help vote getting at home. 

The crisis hand is about played out as a sure-fire winner in politics. It 
was worked heavily in 1947, and got the country stirred up, but people now are a 
bit calloused to it. They're crisis hardened, less in a mood to develop great 
excitement at the shrill cry of officials alarmed by events abroad. 











Billions for Europe, to be voted soon, were sold as crisis billions. 

Dollars for the outside world really are pump-priming dollars for U.S. as 
well as aid dollars for others. Dollars will help out at home. 

Priming of Europe's pump is supposed to keep U.S. pumps primed, too; is a 
means of underwriting the prosperity that can come once prices settle down. 

Billions in aid, to be provided after midyear, won't prevent some price 
adjustment in U.S., won't bar a business slowdown. Those billions will be a big 
factor in helping the upturn once things have straightened out. 

Pump priming abroad is to be about twice the size of New Deal priming. 

The catch will come when Europe's pump is really primed, when industry 
around the world is all set to give U.S. industry a run for its money in a race 
for markets that someday will not be as lush as they are at present. 








Scarcities that remain at home are only relative scarcities. Anything now 
can be had for a price. Cars, houses, meat, anything can be had. 

Building-cost decline seems probable by or not long after midyear. 

New-car prices are rising. Used-car prices are declining. Supply of new 
cars of costlier makes probably will be available with little waiting after mid- 
year. lLower-priced cars will continue to be tight. 

Meat Supply will be lowest in August-September. 

















To help the busy reader follow important trends, we are extending the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional items of essential news. =-- The Editors 
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Of. to be in MONGOLIA 
now that Mareh is how 


To every man, sometime around March 
15th, Mongolia may look good. Why? Out 
there, all you’ve got to do is pay income 
tax. A few yaks, a wolf pelt, a woodchuck 
skin. Period! 

No Mongolian has to make out Form 
1040, too. He needn’t deduct the number 
of woodchuck skins withheld from his 
earnings during the year. Nor figure profit 
or loss on the wolf pelts. Or calculate de- 
preciation on the yaks. 

So it’s really little wonder you won’t 
find many Comptometer machines around 
Mongolia. Things are so delightfully sim- 
ple, they'd never have much to do. 

Here, of course, it’s different. Because 
our complex tax system makes Comptom- 
eter adding-calculating machines almost 
imperative. Their accuracy, speed and 
economy certainly come in handy—espe- 
cially for business and industry —who must 


figure tax problems not just once a year, 






but every single week. 
Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), 


made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 








turing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by 






its Comptometer Division, 1726 North 






Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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When your job demands a multi-stage pump, the 
Fairbanks-Morse pump expert will recommend the 
right one from among the broad line built by his 
company... 

But— frequently he can help you save the cost of 
a more expensive unit by recommending one of these 
single-stage, split-case pumps . . . whose perform- 
ance, where heads reach toward 300 feet and capac- 
ities range to 72,000 g.p.h., is often equal to that of 
more costly multi-stage pumps. 

Without prejudice, he can find for you the pump 
that suits your needs best; for in the Fairbanks-Morse 
line, he has all types, all sizes. 








A FEW OF THE COMPLETE LINE OF FAIRBANKS-MORSE PUMPS 
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Fairbanks-Morse Single. 
Stage, Split Case Centrif. 
ugal Pump—for depend. 
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MOTORS ¢ GENERATORS « PUMPS ¢ RAILROAD MOTOR 
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BUSINESS DECLINES VS. VOTES: 
TENDENCY TO SWITCH PARTIES 


Effect of Price Break on Truman Prospects 


Election years aren’t neces- 
sarily bad business years. 

Bad business in election years, 
however, means overturn for the 
party holding the White House. 
History shows that. 

It's a tossup whether good or 
bad business will follow an elec- 
tion year. 

Truman prospects are tied 
closely to business prospects. 

The fact that 1948 is a presidential- 
election year does not necessarily 
mean that business will be bad this 
year. The chances are even, or better, 


' that good business will go with a pres- 


idential-election year. 

But, if the present decline goes for- 
ward into a full-sized break which carries 
through until November, President Tru- 
man is likely to lose the election. 

Most of the changes in the Presidency, 
from one party to another, have come in 
years When business was bad. Rarely is 
such a change made when business is 
good. But only a dynamic personality or 
freakish circumstances can prevent the 
party holding the White House from los- 
ing it in an election year when business 
is bad. 

An analysis of 21 presidential elec- 
tions since 1864 indicates that there are 
several commonly held fallacies about 
elections and business. Elections have less 
influence upon business than the state of 
business has unon elections. 

Business shifts. In 10 of the 21 elec- 
tions surveyed, business was better when 
it came time to vote in November than 
it had been the year before. In nine of 
these elections, business was lower at 
voting time than it had been the year 

fore. In two elections, it was on about 


: the same level in November that it had 


en the year before. 

Political changes. The White House 
has changed from one party to the other 
seven times since 1864. Business was on 
the downgrade when six of those seven 
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changes were made. Only once 
party been voted out of power 
business was good. That was in 1912, 
when Theodore Roosevelt broke away 
from the G.O.P. and ran on a third-party 
ticket. Woodrow Wilson, the Democrat, 
won the election. He got only a plurality 
—not a majority—of the popular votes. 

Only three times has a party been 
able to hold the White House when busi- 
ness was turning down. In none of these 
cases was there a deep depression that 
caused unemployment. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the Republican, 
won re-election in 1900 in spite of a mild 
downturn in business. Calvin Coolidge, 
for the Republicans, held the White 
House when business was turning slightly 
sour in 1924. And Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the Democrat, managed to get re-elected 
in spite of readjustments that were being 
made in 1944 during war. All of these 
were unusual cases. 

Business and politics. After nine of 
the 21 elections, business rose. It de- 
clined after 10 of them. After 


eight of these victories. It went down 
after five Republican wins. 

Democrats won eight of the 21 elec- 
tions. The business trend was up in the 
year after three of the Democratic vic- 
tories. It went down after five of them. 

Special circumstances surrounded 
sevcral of these cases, however. The eco- 
nomic causes for the depressions, or poor 
business, went much deeper than the 
mere winning or losing of an election. 

The charts on this page and pages 10 
and 11, for instance, begin with the sec- 
ond election of Abraham Lincoln, in 
1864. Business was steady during the 
campaign months, but fell off sharply in 
the period after election. But the cold 
figures do not present the full story. 

The Civil War was dragging its painful 
way to a close when the election was 
held. The North was putting its full effort 
into the war. Business could not sag. 

But in the first few months of 1865, 
the war ended. Six weeks after his second 
inauguration, Mr, Lincoln was shot. An- 





the other two, it remained 
about even. This indicates 
that party policies and gen- 
eral conditions, not election 
results, determine the course 
of business. 

The stock market is more 
apt to rise than fall during 
election years. The trend has 
been upward in 14 election 
years and downward in seven. 

Chances are about even tor 
a rising market after elections. 
Since 1864, stocks have gone 
up 10 times in the year after 
election. But they have gone 
down 11 times. This indicates 
that elections have little effect 
on the stock markets. 

Election results do seem 
to influence the postelection 
trend of business, however. 
Business trends have been 
more favorable after Republi- 
can victories than after Dem- 
ocratic victories. 

Republicans have won 13 
of the 21 elections. Business 
held or rose in the year after 
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THE BUSINESS CYCLE AND THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE ’ 














drew Johnson became President. The end 
of the war found business trying to re- 
adjust to a peace basis. The ensuing bat- 
tle between Mr. Johnson and Congress 
did not help to steady the economy. 

Outside circumstances, rather than the 
election, or the party in power, were the 
pressures that pushed business down. 
This fact shows up in other statistical 
studies all along the line. 

Trend changes of business have 
turned upward more often in years after 
Republican victories than they have in 
years in which the Democrats won. 

Nine elections have been held in 
years of declining business. Of these, Re- 
publicans won five and Democrats four. 
Business turned upward in four of the 
five cases in which the Republicans won. 
It went up after two of the Democratic 
victories and continued down after two. 

Twelve elections were held in years 
of rising business. The Republicans won 
eight of these and the Democrats four. 
Business continued up after four of the 
Republican victories, went down after 
four. Business slid off after three of the 
four Democratic wins. 

Behind these statistics stand all of 
the colorful personalities, the wars, the 
domestic and foreign crises, the expand- 
ing and changing economy that moved 
America, its business and politics, during 
84 years. These need to be examined to 
read the full story from the charts. 
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The nine elections in periods of declin- 
ing business were those of 1884, 1888, 
1892, 1896, 1900, 1920, 1924, 1932 and 
1944. In the elections of the 1880s and 
1890s, the nation was just coming to the 
end of the expansion boom during which 
the West’s thousands of empty square 
miles were settled. Land had been given 
away. Railroads had been built. Immi- 
grants had been brought by the shiploads 
to work in U. S. factories and steel mills. 

The Republicans held the White House 
steadily from 1860 until 1884. There had 
not been a downturn of business in an 
election year during that period. In 1884 
came the first dip in business, and Grover 
Cleveland, a Democrat, was elected. 

Many of the years from that point until 
the end of the century were periods of 
hard times. It was a time of political and 
economic upheaval. There were tariff 
battles and the fight for free silver. The 
Presidency changed from one party to 
the other four times in 16 years, or as 
rapidly as it could change under the 
Constitution. Not until 1896 was the 
country calm enough to keep one party 
in the White House for longer than four 
years at a time. 

The men who figured in nine elections 
in periods of declining business were 
Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The last of these 


was dealing with a great depression and 


a World War. 


A similar span of history is covered by 


the 12 other elections that were held in 
periods of rising business, Underlying the 
figures on the charts is the economic and 


political history of more than three quar- | 


ters of a century. 

Changes in party control of the 
White House have been made seven 
times since 1864. The Republicans moved 
in three times, the Democrats four. Busi- 
ness improved after two of the three Re- 
publican victories. It got better after two 
of the four Democratic wins. Apparently 
improvement in business is not related to 
changes in party control. 

Republicans upset the Democrats in 
1888, 1896 and 1920. In all three years, 
business was declining. It turned upward 
after 1888 and 1896, but continued down 
after 1920, not hitting the upgrade until 
the middle of 1921. 

Democrats turned the Republicans 
out of the White House in 1884, 1892, 
1912 and 1932. Business was rising in 
1912, but turned downward in 1913 in 
the doldrums that preceded the first 
World War. In the three other election 
years, business was declining. The down- 
grade continued after the election o 
1892, but business climbed after the vie- 
tories of 1884 and 1932. 

Stock prices generally have moved 
in the same direction as business in the 
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Of Seven Defeats for the Party in Office, Six Occurred 
In Years of Declining B 
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year after elections. There were only 
three exceptions. Business fell slightly 
after the election of 1944, but the stock 
market rose. Business was steady after 
the election of 1876, but stocks dropped 
sharply. Business rose after the election 
of 1940, but stock prices declined. 

The erratic movements in 1940 and 
1944 might be attributed to the begin- 
ning and ending of United States par- 
ticipation in the second World War. 

Those of 1876 grew out of the uncer- 
tainties surrounding the election. The title 
to the Presidency was clouded for months 
while the adherents of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, the Republican, and Samuel J. 
Tilden, the Democrat, argued over which 
was entitled to the White House. Repub- 
licans finally won the argument and Mr. 
Hayes moved in. But the dispute was bit- 
ter, and there was some loose talk about 
another civil war. The stock market 
moved down. 

However, there is a slightly greater 
tendency for markets to rise after Repub- 
lican victories than after the Democrats 
win. Markets rose after seven and de- 
clined after six Republican triumphs. 
They rose after three and fell after five 
Democratic wins. 

Economists disagree, however, 
about the effect that elections have on 
business, While some can chart a direct 
relationship, others say the influence 
either of elections, or of the party in 
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power, has little bearing upon business. 

Some business analysts say that only 
when the question of peace or war arises 
are more than a handful of businesses 
greatly affected by the changes of na- 
tional policy that follow the swapping of 
parties in the White House. These argue, 
also, that party policies change so often 
these days that, from the standpoint of 
business, it does not matter which party 
is in the White House. 

Effect of business on elections, how- 
ever, is clear. When a depression and un- 
employment hit the country, the voters 
turn against the politicians in power. 
Even slight downturns usually cause this. 
As the charts indicate, only three Presi- 
dents—Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Cool- 
idge and Franklin D. Roosevelt—have 
escaped, and these were in mild down- 
turns. 

This shows up also in any analysis of 
changes in party membership in Con- 
gress. In 79 per cent of the instances 
since the Republican Party was organ- 
ized in 1854 in which there have been 
even mild depressions between two con- 
gressional election years, the party in 
power in Congress has lost membership 
in the next elections. Usually the percent- 
age of members lost has been about com- 
parable to the percentage of the decline 
in business. 

Mr. Truman’‘s plight at the moment 
is somewhat comparable to that of Wil- 
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liam Howard Taft in 1912. This was the 
one instance in the 84 years in which a 
President failed to win re-election even 
though business was good. The revolt of 
Theodore Roosevelt took enough Repub- 
lican votes away from Mr. Taft to give 
the election to Woodrow Wilson. 

Even if business continues good 
through the summer and autumn, Mr. 
Truman is faced with a positive revolt on 
the part of Henry A. Wallace that will 
cut away support from him in the North. 
And another threat of revolt is rising in 
the South. 

The 1948 election results, based 
purely on an analysis of the historical 
record of the relationship between busi- 
ness and the elections, depend on the 
course of business between now and 
November. 

The record suggests that a sharp quake 
of the business structure would almost 
certainly result in a Republican victory. 
A mild decline might mean the same 
thing. But if business should stabilize, or 
rise during the rest of 1948, Mr. Truman 
might have a good chance to win. The 
odds on the President’s winning would 
rise in proportion to the strength of 
business. 

That is the way things would stand in 
any normal election. But with a double- 
edged revolt on his hands, from the right 
and from the left, Mr. Truman’s position 
is more perilous than this. 
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Lessons in Wallace Gain: 
Major-Party Weaknesses 


Reported from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


Mr. Truman is caught in a big- 
city-vs.-South split. 

A left turn and the White 
House loses Southern help; a turn 
to the right and there's the third- 
party threat to face. 

Third-party victory in New 
York just samples the trend. 

Senator Taft and Speaker Mar- 
tin are helped, Governor Dewey 
hurt by evidence that New York 
State may already be lost to 
Democrats in 1948. 


Henry A. Wallace helped to win an 
election last week and thereby wid- 
ened the gap between himself and 
the Democratic Party. His victory set 
both Democrats and Republicans to 
reviewing their strategy for the cam- 
paign. 

The Wallace victory was won in the 
24th New York Congressional District, in 
the heart of the domain of Edward J. 
Flynn, the powerful Democratic leader. 
The regular Democratic candidate was 
beaten by almost two to one by the 
Wallace-backed candidate of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party, Leo Isacson. 

National implications. A full set of 
lessons for the future is being drawn from 
this first showing of the Wallace strength 
at the polls. Politicians, studying the re- 
sults, found these broad implications that 
have a bearing on the conduct of this 
year’s campaign: 

Blocks of voters that used to give 
their support to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are falling away from the Democrats. 
The Democratic candidate lost Jewish 
districts, Negro districts, and areas popu- 
lated by persons of Irish and _ Italian 
descent. 

A Democratic crack-up in the cities 
of the North lies ahead if the same vot- 
ing pattern found in the Bronx shows up 
in other city areas of the nation. 

A Southern revolt is threatened if Mr. 
Truman pushes New Deal measures hard 
enough to win back these Northern blocks 
of city votes. 

Democratic chances of carrying New 
York State are almost nonexistent with 
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Mr. Wallace in the field. Mr. Truman 
must pin election hopes on other States. 

Governor Dewey’s prospects of win- 
ning the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion are declining. His opponents already 
are saying the Republicans do not need 
the New York Governor on the ticket to 
win his State. 

Taft-Martin. The stock of Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, rose with the 
show of Wallace strength in New York. 
So did that of Speaker Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., of Massachusetts. The old-line 
Republicans who control the party would 
prefer one of these to Mr. Dewey or to 
Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota. 

Wallace withdrawal? The chances 
of a withdrawal of Mr. Wallace from the 
race dimmed with the New York victory. 
He is rejecting appeals of party leaders 
that he pull out of the race. Petitions are 
being signed to get his name on the bal- 
lots in as many States as possible. 

And, with the New York victory under 
Mr. Wallace’s belt, his men are finding 
it easier to round out their ticket and en- 
list other candidates under their banner. 

Four campaign lessons for Mr. Tru- 
man are being elicited from the victory of 
the Wallace candidate. These show clear- 
ly the weaknesses of Mr. Truman in 
Northern cities where Mr. Truman must 
fight hardest for his election. These were: 

Minority groups. Mr. Truman must 
fight hard if he is to win back the support 
of Negro and Jewish voters and of those 
of Irish and Italian descent. Negro voters 
could hold the balance of power in some 
14 Northern States. Jewish voters are an 
important factor in several big cities. 
Those of Irish and Italian descent are of 
great import in several Eastern States. 

Union leaders cannot swing the votes 
of their workers. Mr. Truman’s vote ap- 
peal must reach the workers themselves. 
In New York, important unions dis- 
avowed ALP. They refused to go along 
with Mr. Wallace. Their leaders said 
ALP was being taken over by Commu- 
nists. But the ALP vote in the district 
shrank very little from 1946. It was the 
vote of the Democrats that shrank. 

Doorbell ringers and organizers must 
be developed. Communists blanketed the 
field in New York, rang doorbells from 
one end of the district to the other. Even 
the Flynn machine, which is strong on 
organization, could not cope with them. 
Elsewhere, the Democrats are far 
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weaker in organization than in New York. 

A lack of enthusiasm was shown for 
the Truman Administration. Flynn work- 
ers reported that the voters simply would 
not go to the polls. 

The following table, showing the 
vote in the 24th District in the last three 
elections, one of them a presidential elec- 
tion, shows how the vote shrank: 

Feb. 1948 Nov. 1946 Nov. 1944 


ALP 22.697 24,249 all 
Dem. 12.578 39,316 102,684 
Lib. 3,840 8,504 sees 
Rep. 1,482 16,931 18,461 
Totals 40,597 89,000 ~—121,145 


In 1944, the vote of both the Liberals 
and the ALP went to the Democratic can- 
didate. This time, they split away from 
Karl Propper, Mr. Flynn’s man. And the 
Democrats did not come out to vote. 

The outcome puts before Mr. Truman 
the elements of a tough problem which 
he must solve if he is to win in November. 
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War in Palestine is building up 
big worries for the U. S. Program 
for settlement, now undertaken, 
doesn't mean a quick solution. 

Fear is that real trouble be- 
tween the Arabs and Jews will 
flare up when the British move 
out in May. 

U.S. is going to have to pay 
the cost of enforcing peace. In 
the end, U. S. troops, plus dollars, 
may go on duty in Palestine. 





American policy makers, up against 
the gun in trying to decide what to do 
about Palestine, now are near agree- 
ment on conclusions about the broad 
line of attitude and action. Agreement, 
when it comes, may keep Jewish lead- 
er David Ben-Gurion from becoming 
Premier of a full-fledged Jewish na- 
tion on schedule. 

A decision on the troubled Holy Land 
is being forced because time for a settle- 
ment is running out. Actual war between 
Arabs and Jews is coming closer. The 
U.$., which led the campaign for parti- 
tioning of Palestine, now is involved more 
deeply than any other major power. 
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PALESTINE JEWS: PRAYER SHAWLS & GUNS 
-+. it now becomes apparent that troops and arms from the outside will be needed to enforce any settlement 


As events shape up, this is the sit- 
uation: 

The bill for enforcing any plan for 
keeping order in Palestine will be shifted 
after May 15 from the shoulders of Brit- 
ish taxpayers largely: to those of U.S. 
taxpayers. That bill probably will be 
large. Last year, for example, Palestine 
cost Britain $160,000,000 in cash alone. 

U.S. domestic politics will play an 
important part in formulating any plan 
adopted. In a presidential election year, 
the vote of Jewish minorities in key U. S. 
cities is of far greater importance than 
that of the few Arabs in the U.S. 

World politics also enters in. The 
Russians want a foothold in the Middle 
East. Russian agents have been active in 
Arab countries and in Palestine itself. 

A Jewish government, whenever it 
may be set up, will need protection and 
a great deal of assistance from the out- 
side. A provisional government for the 
Jewish state may be created as ordered 
on April 1, but it may take longer than 
the scheduled six months to establish a 
fully independent Jewish state. 

Behind a new policy for settling 
Palestine’s problems are factors of press- 
ing importance to the United States. 

Jews in Palestine number about 700,- 
000. They are demanding a state of 
their own, and have the backing of the 
United Nations, but they don’t have the 
military strength now to fight for it. 
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THE NEXT MOVE IN PALESTINE 


Reported from LONDON, HAIFA, LAKE SUCCESS and WASHINGTON 


Arabs outnumber the Jews. There are 
more than 1,000,000 of them in Palestine 
alone. Millions more live in the seven 
Arab countries around Palestine. They 
are armed and they will fight to prevent 
establishment of a Jewish state. Their 
control of the Middle East’s oil gives 
them a weapon unavailable to the Jews. 

Britain is pulling out of the Holy 
Land. British troops already are leaving 
and on May 15 the British Government 
will hand to the United Nations the re- 
sponsibility for keeping peace in Pales- 
tine. 

The U.S., however—not the U. N.— 
winds up with the biggest share of the 
Palestine problem. A United Nations 
commission, headed by Karel Lisicky of 
Czechoslovakia, will not try to force a 
settlement between Arabs and Jews un- 
less it is backed up by a powerful military 
team, which means U.S. soldiers. 

To support any new program in Pales- 
tine, American experts are preparing a 
number of alternatives, to be offered if 
circumstances warrant. But each of them 
involves problems about as big as those 
they are trying to solve. 

The search for a settlement uncovers 
a number of possibilities, all given serious 
consideration in Washington in recent 
days. 

Arms embargo, now blocking ship- 
ment of weapons from the U.S. to the 
Jews, can be lifted. Trouble, as Jewish 
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supporters see it, is that if the Jews could 
buy arms legally, so could the Arabs. 
Another complication is the fact that the 
Arabs have governments recognized by 
the U.S. Moves to arm the Jews might 
lead to serious diplomatic troubles with 
the Arabs. Also, in a race for arms, the 
Arabs have their oil-earned wealth with 
which to pay. 

Enlistments on a voluntary basis, to 
build up Jewish resistance, might be 
permitted, But, if the Jews recruit, the 
Arabs can too. Jewish forces, now num- 
bering 30,000, are to be expanded to 
100,000. But the Arabs already are re- 
cruiting an “Army of Liberation,” and 
are training it in Syria. This army can 
grow rapidly if recruiting starts in earnest 
on both sides. 

British troops, about to leave Pal- 
estine, might police the country a little 
longer, but somebody else would have to 
foot the bill. Actually, the British sol- 
diers pulled out of Palestine aren't going 
very far. Most of them will stay in the 
Middle East, chiefly on the Island of 
Cyprus. They could get back into Pales- 
tine in a hurry. 

But the British Government, caught in 
a financial crisis at home, does not intend 
to spend the money or the man power to 
keep a force in the Holy Land. The idea 
in official circles in London is that the 
U.S. stepped into the Palestine contro- 
versy and is going to have to work its 
own way out. The British, as things 
stand now, have no intention of going 
back. 

American troops could be sent in, 
but that is unlikely now. Washington, in 
an election year, is not ready to send 
soldiers into another strange country 
unless they go as part of an international 
force. 

A U.N. army might be organized, 
but to do so would involve policy changes 
in the U.S., in Britain and in Russia. 
Both Washington and London are willing 
to assign troops to an international force, 
but Russia hasn’t agreed so far. Now, if 
the Russians do agree, it means Soviet 
troops in the Middle East. 

U.S. military leaders are afraid that 
Russia, with troops in Palestine, might 
get a foothold in the oil lands of the 
Middle East and stay there. From Pales- 
tine, Russia could exert more pressure 
on the Turks to hand over control of 
the Dardanelles, the straits linking the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
Russians also might be able to en- 
courage sabotage against American oil 
pipe lines. 

But the diplomats, interested in long- 
term policy, think the U.S. should run 
this risk. They see the Palestine crisis as 
a chance to show Russia that a United 
Nations army would hold no danger for 
her. Also, they know that a U.N. army 
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He has the men for a holy war 





made up of forces from the small powers 
could not enforce the peace. 

Big trouble, now causing concen 
among all governments, is the fact that; 
United Nations army, however composed, 
cannot be organized in time to meet the 
deadline for British troops’ departure 
from Palestine. With troubles growing 
this much now seems certain, whateye; 
policy may finally be agreed upon. 

Delay in partition of Palestine js 
most likely. 

Trouble inside the country can keep 
provisional Jewish government ineffective 
unless it has armed support from the out. 
side. That support is not in sight. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion, a Polish-born orator 
who is the probable choice for Jewish} 
Premier, has the framework for a gov. 
ernment at hand. He is the head of the? 
Jewish Agency for Palestine; which rep-| 
resents the Jews both inside the county 
and in their dealings with the rest of the 
world. 





The Jewish leader, a trained organizer, 
is a political moderate. But Jewish ex-| 
tremists will add to his problems in deal- } 
ing with the Arabs. Terrorist organiza. 
tions are not satisfied with the amount of | 
territory to be set aside for the Jews. They | 
would like to annex trans-Jordan, now anf 
Arab kingdom. Also, they are gathering} 
arms and dynamite for a campaign of 
violence if Palestine is not partitioned on 
schedule. 

The other half of the partitioning pro- | 
gram—creation of an Arab government in 
Palestine—probably will be delayed much 
longer. Arabs, who oppose the whole 
idea, have made no plans to set up their 
own state within the Holy Land. The only[ 
type of government they are talking about} 
now is a military command to direct Arab § 
fighting against any force that undertakes 
to divide the country and set up a Jewish 
nation. 

The Arab leader, the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, would like to turn the Arab 
cause in Palestine into a “holy war 
against the Jews. The Grand Mufti now§ 
is being edged out of the leadership 0 
Palestine’s Arabs, but his influence still is 
strong. Jerusalem itself, which is sup 
posed to be placed under a special inter 
national regime not later than October | 
is not likely to be demilitarized or recog 
nized as a “neutral area” by that time. § 

The way out of the Palestine cool 





is not in sight, regardless of any program 
that might be adopted in the weeks f 
ahead. It now becomes apparent that 
troops and arms from the outside will be 
needed to enforce any settlement, one’ 
agreed to. At the least, it will meat f 
added costs to the U. S., either to finance , 
a British occupation or to pay the malt 
share of a United Nations army. At the 
extreme, it can mean providing an Ametr 
can force for duty in the Middle East. 
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Cost of Price Dip to Agriculture 
Loss of $4,400,000,000 in 1948 Earnings 


Farmers lose $4,400,000,000 
in income if prices stay down. 

Buying by farmers will be 
affected by lower prices. Farmers, 
even so, will have money for 
large-scale purchasing. 

Price drop of $5,200,000,000 
more could occur before all farm 
commodities hit levels of price 
support by Government. 

Drop in farm income starts 
from a record high. 


The greatest boom ever enjoyed by 
American farmers shows indications 
of ending with the break that has oc- 
curred in prices of farm products. Ag- 
ricultural prices and agricultural in- 
come reached a peak during January, 
1948, 

Price declines during February knocked 
about $4,400,000,000 off farm income on 
an annual basis. Those declines also blew 
about $4,000,000,000 from the value of 
inventories of crops and livestock held by 
farmers. 

Farmers, as a result, know that they 
have been hit by something. Yet farm in- 
come, by any past standard, remains at 
record levels. Unless prices fall further, 
the net cash income of farmers in 1948 
may be larger than it was in 1947. Value 


of inventories on farms. still is much 
higher than a year ago. Farmers have on 
hand cash, bank deposits and war bonds 
nearly five times as much in amount as 
they had in 1940. 

On the basis of past experience, a price 
decline of the size that has occurred 
would lead to a drop of 15 to 20 per cent 
in farmer purchases of machinery, trac- 
tors and other farm equipment. It would 
lead to a drop of 20 to 25 per cent in 
farmer purchases of automobiles, trucks 
and general merchandise. This time, how- 
ever, individual farmers are so well off 
and in so much of a buying mood, with 
unsatisfied wants so great, that the farm 
market may be much less affected than it 
would have been by a comparable crack 
in a previous period. 

The farm boom, in fact, is one that 
has to be viewed through cold figures to 
be understood in its true size and scope. 
That boom reached its climax in January 
of this year, when prices were heading 
for the sky. 

Cash income of farmers in January 


flowed at an annual rate of $35,100.- 
000,000. The chart on the next page 
shows how that compares with other 


periods. Back in 1940, farm cash income 
was $9,100,000,000, and that was re- 
garded as a fairly good year. The break 
in prices this month lopped off about 
$4,400,000,000 of income on an annual 
basis. Even so, if there is no further drop 
in prices, farmers during 1948—assuming 
a high production level—will have a bit 
more than the $30,345,000,000 that they 


had last year—which was a year of all- 
time-high income. 

Outgo of farmers for operating costs, 
for wages, taxes, interest and other ex- 
penses was at a $16,200,000,000 rate in 
January. It probably dropped somewhat 
after the break in prices. Prices of a few 
things that farmers must buy—feed, for 
example—also were skidding. 

Income in cash, over and above the 
costs of farming, was at a rate of $18,900,- 
000,000 during January. In February, net 
cash income of farmers is running at an 
estimated rate of about $15,400,000,000. 
That still is above the 1947 average. It 
compares with $3,180,000,000 in 1940, 
which was a good year for most farmers. 

Experience shows that farmers, as a 
rule, are quick to react to any downturn 
in their income. They tend to curtail 
expenses and to hold back on the buying 
of products that they regard as luxuries. 
If past experience is a guide, farmer buy- 
ing will slow somewhat. even though in- 
come remains at a record high compared 
with any past full vear. It needs to be 
remembered that prices of things that 
farmers buy have gone up, too. 

That leaves the question of the extent 
to which farm prices still could drop be- 
fore reaching the levels at which the 
Government must extend support. It 
leaves, too, the question of the effect of 
such a drop on farmers’ spending. Right 
now, prices of many commodities are well 
above the levels at which the Govern- 
ment is required to step in. If prices do 
fall to the support levels all along the 


The Increase in Farm Income 
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CASH, DEPOSITS & 


SAVINGS BONDS 49,000,000 
LIVESTOCK 55, 133,000,000 
CROPS (STORED 

ON AND OFF FARM) ©2-645,000,000 
REAL ESTATE 533 642,000,000 
EQUIPMENT AND 59 736 999,000 


OTHER ASSETS 





( 
CASH, DEPOSITS & 
SAVINGS BONDS  2»200,000,000 








LIVESTOCK $14,000,000,000 
CROPS (STORED; 

ON AND OFF FARM) °*202-000,000 
REAL ESTATE  _°62,000,000,000 
EQUIPMENT AND 

OTHER ASSETS £»900,000,000 
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What Happens to Farmers’ Income 


CASH INCOME 
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$9,109 


MILLION 


$30,345 


MILLION 


535,100 


MILLION 


$30,700 


MILLION 





NET CASH 
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p 15,400 


1940 


1947 


18,900 


MILLION 





JAN., 1948 
(ANNUAL RATE) 
BEFORE PRICE BREAK 


MILLION 


$15,300 


FEB. 14, 1948 esr. 
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line, then farm income will shrink con- 
siderably more. 

More price declines, if they oc- 
curred, would be reflected in farm income 
and outgo in this manner: 

Cash receipts of farmers from mar- 
keting and Government payments could 
drop another $5,200,000,000 before farm 
prices generally would be at support 
levels. That would leave income, before 
expenses, at $25,500,000,000, which is 
high by any prewar standard. Yet it 
would be down nearly $10,000,000,000 
from January. An income drop of this 
kind could have a marked effect upon 
buying policies of farmers. 

Cash expenditures to cover the cost 
of doing business would drop more 
slowly than farm income, on the basis of 
experience. The savings from a cost drop 
would be no more than $1,000,000,000. 

Net income of farmers, on that basis, 
would be about $11,100,000,000. That 
would be a cut of $7,800,000,000 below 
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the January figure. It would mean a real 
dent in farm purchasing power-—if prices 
of things that farmers buy hold up. But 
even a cut of that size would leave farm 
net income nearly four times as high as 
in 1940. What that means is that, even 
with price increases since 1940, farmers’ 
purchasing power would be at least 40 
per cent greater than before the war. 

There is another side of the picture, 
however. It shows how better prepared 
farmers are at present than in previous 
years to stand a period of declining prices. 

In 1940, farmers and farm owners 
had an equity in property of all kinds 
amounting to $43,781,000,000. Total as- 
sets, as the chart on page 15 shows, were 
$53,805,000,000. Against that was a total 
farm debt of $10,024,000,000. 

In 1948, on January 1, that equity 
was $113,000,000,000, more than two 
and one-half times as much as in 1940. 
This wealth, of course, is not evenly dis- 
tributed. Many farm families are very 


a 


well off, others far from well to do. Stil} 
a study of their wealth shows that, ip 
January of this year, most farmers wer 
in a strong position to stand a decline: 

Cash, bank deposits and saving 
bonds owned by farmers amounted ty 
$22,000,000,000. That would have been 
enough to buy two thirds of all the fam 
real estate in the country in 1940, fp 
1948, even with higher prices, it means f 
that farmers have the cash and othe 
liquid holdings to pay for tractors, trucks 
and other machinery, and for refrigerg. | 
tors, furniture, clothing and other prod. 
ucts that farm families have waited for 

Livestock on farms in January was | 
valued at about $14,000,000,000. This 
means still more cash for farm spending 
when the farmer markets his cattle and 
hogs, or sells his eggs and dairy products, ' 
In January, 1940, farmers held only | 
$5,133,000,000 worth of livestock. | 

Crops on farms, or held in ware. | 
houses for farmers, were worth $9,000- 
000,000 at January prices. Wheat stocks | 
totaled 428,000,000 bushels, more than 
on any other January 1| in history except } 
in 1943. Total value of crops on farms at 
the start of 1940 was $2,645,000,000. 

Real estate values, too, were at record 
or near-record levels. Their total, at 
$62,000,000,000, was nearly double the 
1940 figure. Part of that increase resulted 
from higher land values. But much of it 
was in the form of new or expanded 
homes and barns, electrification and other 
permanent improvements. 

Meanwhile, farm debts were down | 
from 1940. Mortgage debts against U.S. 
farms were $1,700,000,000 less than in | 
that prewar year. As a result, the $113; 
000,000,000 equity of farmers and farm 
owners in January was a record high. 
Price declines this month have cut that 
figure somewhat. But it is still far above | 
the farmers’ equity in any prewar year. | 

To sum up, income and wealth still 
are greater than anything farmers ever 
had in earlier years. And, with debt down 
and cash and other liquid holdings up, 
farmers are in a stronger position to stand 
a break in prices and incomes than they | 
used to be. Any breaks that occur now, 
moreover, are likely to be nothing like | 
the ones that hit farmers in 1920, or in | 
1929 and 1930. World food supplies stil 
are not large. And price support by 
Government is to underwrite prices of 
crops for much of 1949. 

The outlook, thus, is for no shrinking 
of the farm market comparable to that 
which followed sharp price breaks in 
earlier years. Buying by farmers is & 
pected to slow down somewhat, as farm 
purchasing power is trimmed. But, evel | 
if farm prices move on down toward 
their supports, the farmer is likely t | 
remain a heavy buyer of machinery and . 
equipment and of household goods. 
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Ten years of extra profit-making is the impressive rec- 
ord of the International-Metro Truck—and for all classes 
of business that deliver light, bulky packages on multi- 
stop routes. 


Drivers and owners themselves tell how economical 
the International-Metro is to operate—how much extra 
load it carries—how easy it is to load and unload—how 
responsive it is in traffic-how quick to start and stop— 
how much extra work it enables drivers to do—and how 
fresh it leaves drivers at the end of the day. 


These same drivers and owners tell how easy the 
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INTERNATIONAL- METRO TRUCKS are two of 
the 22 models in the complete International 
line, which includes everything from half-ton 
pickup trucks to off-highway vehicles with a 
Qross we'ght rating of 90,000 Ibs. 


Always far in advance 
of the field 


We 
INTERNATIONAL 


ETRO 


THE PIONEER, ALL-STEEL, EXTRA-CAPACITY 
MULTI-STOP, LIGHT-DELIVERY TRUCK 


International-Metro is to service—how readily replace- 
ment parts and units are available when they are needed. 


This dominant success in the motor truck industry— 
pioneered by International and built only by International 
—today presents 10 years of constantly improved design, 
construction and performance. 


For details, see your International Dealer or Branch. 


* Chicago Fd 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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Judson: ‘Oh, no sir, we also have a 
two-page schedule in one of the big 
weeklies. But the ducks alone will cover 
quite a lot of territory, don’t you think ? 
After all, I have a budget to think of !” 


Chairman: ‘Well, budget or no budget, 
we have to build a steady flow of busi- 
ness for our dealers. It isn't as though 
we only had to trick dealers into stock- 
ing up. The goods can’t jump off the 
shelves into the arms of a dealer's cus- 
tomers. Our product has to be moved, 
and the only thing I’ve ever seen move 
it is advertising that appears continu- 
ously. What is it our agency calls it— 






































‘cumulative effect"’—that’s what makes 
it pay! 

“If we can’t afford to buy 4 or 5 mil- 
lion circulation regularly, why don’t we 
tell our story to 1,800,000 families in 
REDBOOK. Most of them are under 
35—still forming buying habits. 
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4// “And when they fly North again 
ih \} that’s our Spring campaign, eh, Judson?” 








And their income, after taxes, amounts 
to six billion dollars—so they've got 
money. Why, they spend a billion 
dollars for food alone! 

“And we could be in every other 
issue of REDBOOK in full pages for 
$22,050. That’s a lot better than some 
trick merchandising gag. Let's buy 
REDBOOK!” 
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Price slump in U. S. is causing 
concern in Britain. It’s a topic of 
big news and source of important 
arguments. 

Britons welcome a break in 

U.S. prices. They see a chance to 
buy food and raw materials more 
cheaply, to save scarce dollars. 
, Big fear, at long range, is a 
full-blown depression. Hard 
times in U. S. would mean mass 
unemployment and hunger 
abroad. 





Great Britain, tied up more closely 

) than ever with American business con- 

ditions, is anxiously watching the 

_ trend of prices in the United States. 

_ Informed Britons doubt that the de- 

cline in farm prices marks the start of 

» aU.S. recession, but they do not rule 

, out that possibility. They fear that a 

severe slump in the U.S. would cut 

Marshall Plan appropriations and 

would bring a depression to Britain 
and the rest of the world. 

Newspapers in England are devoting 

_ many columns of space to analyses of 

American conditions. 

As Britain sees it, cheaper commodities 

in the United States are welcome as 

, _ long as prices don’t slip down too far. 

' Britain, as an importer of raw materials 

and an exporter of finished goods, 

- stands to profit by a slump as long as 


a 


s 

. the decline does not impair markets 
' for her exports. 

. One influential British weekly declares 
| that “the froth has been whisked off 

t | American prices.” This weekly says that 

‘rc $3 wheat, it must be hoped, has van- 

. ished, and few will regret its passing.” 


Another asserts: “Three-dollar wheat 
has gone and millions of hungry people, 
not least in America itself, will thank 
i heaven for it.” A third writer says: “I 
| should like to see wheat go comfortably 
| below $2 and then stop. That at least 
| would prevent our having to go on paying 
Increasing prices for our grain imports, 
but need not precipitate an uncontrollable 
nancial mess.” 

Optimism over the effects on Europe 
of the U.S. price decline is expressed 
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U.S. DOWNTURN: BRITISH FEARS 
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in some quarters. The Financial Times, 
of London, declares: 

“It is a disproportionate rise in Western 
Hemisphere prices which has threatened 
to bring world trade to a standstill. Thus, 
although there may be adverse local re- 
percussions [in the U.S.] from the com- 
modity slump, there can hardly be any 
question that reversal of the deterioration 
in terms of European trade, in progress 
over the past two years, would be of im- 
mense net value.” 

Recession is unlikely now, as most 
Britons see it. They consider farm prices 
still satisfactory to the producer, and 
they believe Government supports would 
keep the bottom from dropping out of 
the commodity markets. Strong demand 
for manufactures will tend to encourage 
plant investments, according to their 
view. And Social Security payments 
would provide a cushion for unemploy- 
ment. 

Fear in the minds of many Britons, 
however, is that a slump, once started, 
may become general, may infect all U. S. 
business and spread throughout the 
world. The Economist, London weekly 
widely read abroad, points out that “grain 
prices have always been regarded as a 
barometer of business activity in the 
U.S., and many observers are asking if 
what has happened does not portend a 
serious curtailment of industrial activity 
this year.” 
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AS BRITAIN SEES IT: ‘‘Three-dollar wheat has gone. . . thank heaven” 
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The feeling is that, if industrial ac- 
tivity were curtailed seriously, U.S. tax 
revenues would shrink and Congress 
would trim, or refuse to make, appropria- 
tions for European recovery. 

British publications note with satisfac- 
tion that, so far, the slump in the stock 
and commodities markets has not affected 
the momentum of American production 
and employment. But the Manchester 
Guardian points out that “a high-income 
economy, moving at top speed, is always 
in danger.” 

“The greatest factor in full employ- 
ment,” the Guardian says, “is not, as 
many people here imagine, the rate of 
exports but the rate of business expendi- 
ture on plant and equipment. A break 
in business confidence could quickly re- 
duce the order books of machinery 
makers and cause a general depression, 
especially if, at the same time, the pass- 
ing of the Marshall program became 
doubtful.” 

Such a depression, British newspapers 
note, is what the Communists are pre- 
dicting and wanting. 

The British, thus, are concerned. They 
realize that U. S. business health is highly 
important to them and to the world. As 
the London Times states it: “America’s 
capacity to manage her economy is as 
crucial to world reconstruction as her un- 
rivaled productivity was to the winning 
of the war.” 
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WHAT U.S. GETS FOR AID ABROAD 


Reported from WASHINGTON, LONDON and PARIS 


Government pump priming is 
to be started on a global scale. 

Scope of Marshall Plan aid is 
almost double that of New Deal. 

Recovery planning puts the 
U.S. in a position to direct pro- 
duction and business activity for 
much of the world. 

Spending abroad has the ad- 
vantage of being less visible to 
taxpayers than spending at 
home. Program may become per- 
manent. 


Pump priming, once confined to the 
U.S. under the New Deal, is to be 
tried for much of the world under the 
Marshall Plan. Dollars are to be used 
on a planned basis to try to bring back 
prosperity where it is lacking, or to 
support prosperity where it is shaky. 

Plans for fueling world recovery with 
dollars are moving out of the blueprint 
stage into the stage of action. Unanimous 
approval for those plans is given by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Final Senate action is not far off. There 
will be a battle and some modification in 
the House, but billions will be voted. 
Within two or three months, a program 
will start that may turn out to be a per- 
manent one. 

For the outside world, dollars are to 
be provided on a larger scale than they 
were for the New Deal. The plan for 
the year ahead calls for almost twice 
as many dollars as the New Deal ever 
spent in a year for relief and recovery 
at home. In Paris, London and Rome, 
among other places, governments are 
making plans on the basis of these dol- 
lars. Deep cuts in living standards are 
being avoided. Leaders of governments 
flirting with bankruptcy are confident 
that dollars will come in time to keep 
the sheriff away. 

The accompanying charts show the 
scale of emergency spending that is about 
to begin, compared with the scale of 
domestic spending at the peak of New 
Deal efforts. 

Prewar pump priming cost $4,000,- 
000,000 in its most expensive year. That 
was for the 12 months ending June 30, 
1939, when the Government poured out 
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money to offset the 1938 business set- 
back. This sum represents only dollars 
spent to employ the jobless, relieve the 
distressed and assist the farmers. It does 
not include the more or less regular out- 
lays for public works. 

The money was distributed as follows: 
$2,200,000,000 through the Work Proj- 
ects Administration and other relief 
agencies, $300,000,000 for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps for reforestation 
work, $1,200,000,000 in aids to agri- 
culture, and $300,000,000 for assistance 
under the Social Security System. 

Postwar pump priming, under 
existing plans, calls for $7,000,000,000 
for the year starting July 1. This sum is 
asked by the President and may be 
trimmed a bit by Congress. But it does 
not include all the aid that is coming up. 
There is to be more money for China, 
for Greece, maybe for Germany and 
Japan. 

The plan calls for a super-WPA to be 
run on a global scale by an Administrator 
with more power and more money than 
the late Harry Hopkins ever had. This 
official is to have the status of a Cabinet 
officer and is to be paid $20,000 a year, 
$5,000 more than a Cabinet officer. He 
will deal with foreign countries separately 
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and in groups. He will determine which 
countries get loans and which get gifts, 
He will supervise buying in this country 
and will oversee spending abroad. He 
will have agents almost everywhere, di- 
rected by a “roving Ambassador.” 

Foreign governments are setting up 
organizations to handle their end of th 
pump-priming project. The British ar 
sending to Washington a new Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Oliver Franks, a man who knows 
more about the program than anyone else 
in Britain (see page 35). The 16 nations 
that are to receive U.S. dollars are to 
meet soon to set up a joint organization 
for the receiving end. 

The Administrator of the program 
actually is to become a director of world 
business. He will be in a position to tell 
France, for example, whether to rebuild 
railroads or to improve highways. He can 
decide whether farms are to be mechan- 
ized. He will determine whether Britain 
or the Ruhr gets first call on coal-mining 
machinery. And he can stop the dollar 
flow altogether if countries do not abide 
by his terms. 

World trade patterns will be influ 
enced by the Administrator’s decisions. 
He has power to decide whether timber 
shall be purchased from Finland, Sweden. 
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The price was lower in the ‘30s 
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or Canada; whether U. S. wheat or Cana- 
dian wheat should get priority in dollar 
sales; whether Brazil or the U.S. should 
supply cotton to European textile mills. 

When it comes to purely relief opera- 
tions, the Administrator, on the basis of 
Senate plans, is to have almost absolute 
powers. Congress will appropriate relief 
money to him and he will make grants-in- 
aid to the various countries. He may de- 
cide what countries get the food, the 
coal, the petroleum, the medical supplies 
and the raw materials that the U. S. pays 
for. He also has power to buy these sup- 
plies directly, anywhere in the world. 

When it comes to loans, the Admin- 
istrator must consult with the National 
Advisory Council on International and 
Monetary Problems, of which he is to 
become a member. The Administrator’s 
activities also will be subject to check by 
the Secretary of State on foreign policy 
matters, by a 12-man Public Advisory 
Board, and by a 14-man congressional 
Joint Committee on Foreign Economic 
Co-operation. 

Some advantages over domestic 
pump priming are seen in the world pro- 
gam that is about to begin. Effects of 
spending will not be so visible inside the 
United States. American taxpayers will 
ot have WPA leaf-raking projects be- 
fore their eyes. They won't see court- 
houses being built, sidewalks laid or mu- 
rals painted with federal money. The re- 
sult is that there may be less criticism. 

The foreign-aid program also may 
promise an easier way of keeping U.S. 
business active and of getting rid of sur- 
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The scope is greater in the ‘40s 
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pluses. Most industrial orders will be for 
heavy goods—machinery, trucks, tractors, 
electrical equipment—a sector of industry 
that the New Deal never could revive 
until the war. Foreign outlets for surplus 
grains and fruit and cotton may prove 
more effective than relief stamp pro- 
grams at home. 

Overseas pump priming, in addition, is 
expected to pay off in increased good will 
toward the United States. New Dealers 
found that voters on relief showed their 
gratitude at the polls. Now this country 
expects to produce allies in the campaign 
to stop the spread of Communism. 

Disadvantages are numerous, too. 
Current domestic shortages of steel, farm 
equipment and oil may be prolonged as 
shipments to Europe continue. The polit- 
ical trouble these shortages can cause 
already has been demonstrated in the 
case of oil. Criticism also may develop 
over plans to modernize plants of foreign 
competitors at little or no cost to their 
owners, possibly giving them an advan- 
tage over U. S. producers in future world 
markets. 

There is a risk that world recovery 
could result in a surfeit of goods like that 
which plagued the world just before the 
war. In that event, U.S. manufacturers 
might find themselves competing with 
producers whose costs were reduced by 
gifts or easy-term sales of modern Ameri- 
can machinery. Such a development, 
however, is unlikely for several years. 

Standards, meanwhile, are to be im- 
posed on countries that are to receive aid. 
The law proposed in the Senate suggests 
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that pump-priming dollars be concen- 
trated on projects that will increase out- 
put of coal, steel and food, and that will 
improve transportation systems. In addi- 
tion, receiving countries are to be re- 
quired to agree to take steps to balance 
their budgets, to stabilize their curren- 
cies, to lower trade barriers and to do 
what they can to use the dollar resources 
of their own citizens. These standards 
are to be written in a series of treaties 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries that receive aid. 

The Administrator also is to have a 
voice in deciding what other countries 
are to do with the proceeds from U. S. 
goods that are sold to their citizens. 
A basic idea is to persuade European 
governments to use these funds to help 
balance their own budgets and give their 
currencies stable values. France, for ex- 
ample, is expected to get around $54,- 
000,000 worth of U.S. farm machinery. 
That probably will be sold to French 
farmers for francs. The Administrator 
might induce France to use those francs 
either to apply on the French budget or to 
reduce the volume of circulating money. 

A flow of $7,000,000,000 worth of 
goods to Europe, most of which is to be 
sold to European citizens and industries, 
is expected to provide a sum that could 
be used to restore a degree of financial 
order in inflation-ridden countries. The 
Senate plan definitely contemplates that 
gifts are to be paid for in local currencies 
and that these receipts are to be used 
to put finances under better control. 

In Europe, governments already are 
preparing their programs for American 
aid. They expect to be ready with de- 
tailed programs by the time Congress 
approves the recovery program and an 
Administrator is appointed. 

Britain is depending on U.S. aid to 
close the gap between her imports and 
exports for the 12 months beginning next 
July l—a gap that created a deficit of 
around $2,000,000,000 in 1947. Dollar 
aids also are expected to ease the deficit 
for the sterling area, which Britain backed 
last year to the tune of $4,092,000,000. 

France, the next largest beneficiary, 
faces in the same period a deficit that 
is expected to approach $1,000,000,000. 
Smaller deficits, to be made up by Ameri- 
can aid, are in prospect for Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and Greece. 

An end to the aid program is sug- 
gested by 1952. By then, it is hoped, 
European recovery will be on a firm 
basis, requiring no further assistance. 
Such programs, however, tend to become 
permanent. U.S. farmers still receive 
Government payments despite a record 
income, and federal outlays for old-age 
relief are larger than in 1939, despite 
full employment. 
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GROWTH OF AFRICA’S WORLD ROLE 


Reported from JOHANNESBURG, BRUSSELS, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Build-up of Africa is under 
way. Things are booming. Money 
is pouring in to speed production 
of raw materials. 

Shortage of U.S. dollars is 
partly responsible. Britain, others 
want to develop Africa so they 
can cut buying in U.S. 

Military planning enters in, 
too. Uranium, tin, copper de- 
posits, all become important if 
“cold war’ turns hot. 


Africa now is bustling with the big- 
gest boom in its history. New indus- 
tries are mushrooming. Old ones are 
expanding. Dams, highways, railways 
and big mechanized farms are being 
developed all over the continent. 

More is coming. Britain and her col- 
onies alone are to spend close to $1,500,- 
000,000 on development and welfare 
projects in Africa between now and 1956. 
Private investors are pouring billions into 
the Union of South Africa, the Belgian 
Congo and other areas. 

Basis of the boom is an intensive 
search by Europe’s colonial powers for 
new sources of raw materials and food. 
Desperately short of dollars, European 
nations are anxious to reduce their de- 
pendence on America as a supplier. They 
can pay for goods from Africa in their 
money and save dollars for other things. 

Feeding the boom, right now, is the 
military planning of Europe and the 
United States. Africa is to become a huge 
base for armed operations into Europe 
if trouble comes with Russia. Also, coun- 
tries anxious to get at supplies of stra- 
tegic war materials are willing to pay 
high prices now to develop sources in 
Africa. Here is what is going on: 

In the Union of South Africa, 3,721 
new companies were formed last year, 
with a capital of nearly $400,000,000. In 
process of development is a synthetic-oil 
industry that will use the country’s enor- 
mous coal deposits for raw material. The 
Dominion’s steel industry, which now 
produces 500,000 tons a year, is being ex- 
panded, with the aim of making South 
Africa self-sufficient in steel by 1950. 

Many of the new firms are branches 
of U.S. companies or have some U.S. 
money in them. Americans have an est- 
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mated $100,000,000 invested in South 
Africa and are putting more in all the 
time. Trade with the U.S. is brisk. The 
Dominion bought 45,000 cars last year 
and expects to buy 60,000 this year. 

Uranium deposits, not yet worked, 
promise another source of wealth, as de- 
velopment of atomic energy progresses. 

The Belgian Congo also is riding the 
crest of a boom. As the world’s biggest 
source of uranium, the colony is getting 
increasing attention from the U.S. Un- 
der an agreement with Belgium, the 
U.S. buys all the uranium the Congo 
produces. Output increased tremendous- 
ly during the war. 

Exports now are 40 per cent above 
the prewar level by volume, and are 
three times greater in value. There is a 
heavy world demand for copper, tin, 
gold, palm oil, cotton, diamonds and 
rubber, all of which the Congo produces. 
The U.S. is one of the biggest takers. 

Dollars earned by sale of these com- 
modities help to make Belgium one of 
the few prosperous countries in Europe. 
But more and more of the profits are be- 
ing plowed back into economic expan- 
sion in the Congo itself. 

Rhodesia is another center of indus- 
trial planning. Deposits of coal, iron and 
chrome are to be opened up. To provide 
electric power for the development, a 
dam, four times the size of America’s 
Boulder Dam, will be built at Kariba 
Gorge on the Zambesi River. Present 
plans call for the installation of a 750,- 
000-kilowatt power station and construc- 
tion of a railway linking the project with 
the main line from Cape Town. 

The hydroelectric project in Rhodesia 
is to cost $92,000,000. It will be financed 
partly by the British Colonial Office, 
partly by local resources. Object is to 
industrialize an area that eventually can 
support millions of British emigrants. 

In British West Africa, the London 
and colonial governments together are 
to invest a quarter of a billion dollars in 
the next eight years. The money will be 
spent for improving agriculture, trans- 
portation, health conditions and educa- 
tion. In addition, private interests are 
putting $148,000,000 into economic de- 
velopment. In one of the West African 
colonies, the Gold Coast, a $400,000 
corporation is being organized to foster 
new industry. The money is entirely from 
local sources. 

Purpose of these outlays is to increase 
production of such commodities as cocoa, 
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cotton, vegetable oils, tin, peanuts and 
diamonds. All of these things can find a 
good market in Britain. And what's left 
over can be sold in America for badly 
needed dollars. 

In East Africa, the British are putting 
$100,000,000 into a single venture-y 
vast, mechanized farm, largest in the 
world, Eventually it is to cover 3,250,000 
acres. The intention is to produce large 
quantities of peanut oil, which otherwise 


would have to be bought in America, ' 


Within five years, the project is expected 
to be in full production, raising 600,000 
tons of peanuts a year. 

More than 100 miles of railway line 
will be built to give the new plantation 
an outlet to the coast, where a port is 
being improved to handle larger :ships 
Altogether, $8,000,000 is to be spent on 
railway, port and road construction in 
connection with the peanut project. 

The French colonies in Africa also 
have development plans, but actual prog- 
ress is slow now because funds are 
scarce. Completion of projects for in- 
creasing wheat production in French 
North Africa and cotton in the French 
Sudan would relieve France of the neces- 
sity of finding U.S. dollars to pay for 
these things in America. 

What makes all this activity important 
now is the new strategic value of Africa. 
The continent figures heavily in military 
planning of Britain and the U.S., both 
as a storehouse of war materials and as 
a potential fortress against the Russians. 
If Russia should spread out across Ev- 
rope, Africa would become the big U.S. 
base, the jumping-off place for a counter- 
attack. The Mediterranean, along Africa’ 
northern coast, is the avenue through 
which the U.S. would move to get at 
the Soviet Union. 

In case of war, or serious threat o! 
war, the U.S. and Britain could move 
into a series of partially prepared pos: 
tions in Africa and begin tapping its rich 
sources of strategic materials. 

The British now occupy all of Italy's 
former colonies which flank the vital wa- 
terway through the Mediterranean, the 
Suez and the Red Sea. They still have 
powerful naval and air bases in the 
Mediterranean and are building up 2 
big military supply base in Kenya, East 
Africa. 

The U.S. quietly has built up @ 


outpost in Liberia, a country that has had § 


close ties with the U. S. since its founding 
by freed slaves in 1820. The U. S. already 
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in, the It all adds up to a big concentration 
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COST OF BUILDING ATOM INDUSTRY 


Prospect for Commercial Power in 1950s 


Big, new U.S. industry is 
being created by atomic energy. 

New products are replacing 
the wartime line of atom bombs. 
Radioactive isotopes, now mass 
produced, promise atomic medi- 
cines, bigger food supplies. 
Atomic power for industry is in 
sight. New weapons and atomic 
engines are being designed. 

Expansion, as industry tools 
up, means millions for more lab- 
oratories, plants, housing proj- 
ects, thousands of new jobs. 


Atomic energy, without people 
quite realizing it, is growing into a 
big new industry that can compare 
with some of the other big industries 
of the country. 

Outlays for the atomic industry—for 
wages, raw materials, new plant and 
equipment—are being made now at a 
yearly rate of nearly $500,000,000. They 
are set to go up to $674,000,000 in the 
year beginning next July. Construction 
of new factories, laboratories, housing 
projects for atomic workers is going ahead 
at dozens of places throughout U.S. The 
payroll has reached a high of 60,300 
employes, is still expanding. 

What taxpayers are getting, as sole 
owners of this industry, is revealed in part 
by a report to Congress from the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. That 
report tells of products added to the 
original line of atom bombs, of expec- 
tations for commercial power from the 
atom within two decades, for treatments 
of major diseases, for aid to farmers and 
industry from atom by-products, for 
new and handier weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

Radioactive isotopes are being 
mass-produced for the first time. These 
are materials such as carbon, iodine or 
phosphorus that are radioactivated in 
atomic piles, so that they give off a steady 
stream of radiation waves. Principal uses 
are in treating disease, as tracers in medi- 
cal research, as controls in manufacturing 
processes. Nearly 2,000 shipments have 
been made to hospitals and research lab- 
oratories. Fourteen foreign countries are 
due to get current shipments. 
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Atomic medicine for treatment of a 
variety of maladies, including thyroid 
disorders and some skin diseases, is being 
developed in medical research centers 
sponsored by the atomic industry. Idea 
here is that the proper type of isotope, 
injected in the right amount, will provide 
a sort of X-ray treatment directly at the 
seat of trouble. 

Cancer is not expected to be cured by 
using isotopes. But a real understanding 
of the disease and how it develops may 
be advanced with the aid of these atomic 
tracers. Effects of chronic leukemia, a 
form of blood cancer, already have been 
treated by injecting phosphorus isotopes 
into the bloodstream. Some selected can- 
cer patients are to be studied directly 
in AEC laboratories at Los Alamos. 
N. Mex., Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Brook- 
haven, N. Y., and Chicago. Aid in cancer 
research is being given to institutions. 

Aids for industry are being developed 
with radioisotopes as tracers in industrial 


processes. These tracers, for example, 
can be used to control thickness of steel 
or aluminum sheets in rolling processes 
They can detect impurities in steel, leaks 
of soluble gases. They can speed new 
processes for making oil from coal. 
Agricultural aids, too, are anticipated 
from wider use of isotopes to invesiigaic 
plant growth and plant and _ livestock 
maladies. Those “tagged” atoms, when 
placed in disease-causing fungi, can be 
traced in plants and animals, to help find 
means of producing healthier crops and 
farm animals, bigger food supplies. 
Commercial atomic power, at the 
present rate of development, is in sighi 
for the late 1950s. That power is expectei 
to be in the form of electricity generated 
from heat of special atomic reactors, 4 
practical pilot plant for creating such 
electricity from the atom now is bein: 
designed, probably will be perfected fo: 
use by industry within eight or 10 years 
Commercial use of atomic energy then 
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could follow in the succeeding decade, 
could be widespread by 1968 in areas 
without a nearby supply of coal or oil. 
No single bottleneck is holding up this 
use of the atom by industry. Instead, 
technical problems in several fields must 
be overcome. It is a matter of construct- 
ing atomic piles safe enough and hot 
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‘ample, enough to be efficient in a business oper- 
f steel ation, of finding how to handle and proc- 
ICEsses, ess atomic raw materials on a commercial 
I, leaks scale, of perfecting a way of transferring 
d new the heat generated by fission within the 
‘ atomic reactor. 
‘ipated The answers, when they are found, 
stigaie may provide new peacetime uses for the 
vestock atom. Research in this commercial-energy 
when field is going on in Chicago, will be 
can be greatly increased when an atomic-power 
Ip find § laboratory at Schenectady, N.Y., is 
ps and § completed. 
Ss. Atomic-bomb production is being 
at the changed from a custom-built operation to 
1 sight a sort of assembly-line procedure. Pro- 
pected! duction facilities are being expanded. 
erated New designs are being developed. Parts 
ors. 4 © are being standardized, improved, simpli- 
such fied. Output of bombs is being kept up, 
being : capacity for building bombs increased. A 


ed foi 
years 
’ then 


testing ground for new designs has been 
staked off at Eniwetok Atoll, near the 
scene of the Bikini tests in 1946. 


- New atomic weapons, too, are well 
into the development stage. Research is 
increasing at Los Alamos. Many scientists 
who worked on the wartime bomb and 
returned to their universities after war's 
end are back aiding this research. A long- 
range program has been laid out, new 
projects have been started. Construction 
is under way to make the atomic-weapons 
center in New Mexico into a permanent 
research and development base. First 
tests of experimental weapons are to be 
made soon at Eniwetok. 

It is in these fields particularly that 
the U.S. atomic industry is spreading 
out. In the process, the atom is involving 
more people, more materials, more con- 
struction. Geographically, as the map on 
these pages shows, projects are under way 
from coast to coast. 

Expansion, as a result, appears all 
up and down the line as the industry 
gets into its tooling-up stage for peace- 
time output: 

Raw-material procurement is being 
reorganized, stepped up. A new office 
to buy atomic materials is established at 
Grand Junction, Colo. A vanadium plant 
in Utah was recently bought by the 
Commission, others are to be reopened 
privately for use by the atomic industry. 
Exploration for uranium ores is being 
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carried out on a large scale in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Construction of plants, living quarters 
and laboratories is running into big 
money. A $90,000,000 program is started 
for building research laboratories alone. 
At Hanford, Wash., a small city is being 
erected for 15,000 atomic workers, the 
plutonium-producing plant there ex- 
panded. Cost of those projects is to ex- 
ceed the $350,000,000 original cost of 
the Hanford wartime installation. At Los 
Alamos, new construction includes public 
utilities, nearly a thousand homes, new 
weapons-research facilities, | enlarged 
bomb-production facilities, with $23,000,- 
000 more to be spent on building in the 
year ahead. A comparable public-works 
program at Oak Ridge is about 60 per 
cent completed. 

In addition, a metallurgy center is go- 
ing up at Miamisburg, Ohio; a_ basic 
nuclear research center is started on the 
site of former Camp Upton, N.Y.; a 
$15,000,000 atomic-power laboratory is 
under way at Schenectady; a synchrotron 
“atom smasher” of record size is being 
built at the University of California 
under AEC contract. 

Research to produce more products 
for the atomic industry, meanwhile, is 
going on in a dozen major laboratories. 
One project is working on a small atomic 
power plant for propelling aircraft. An- 
other is aimed at developing an atomic 
engine for ocean liners and warships. 
Others are developing atomic tools for 
industry and research. 

Further products are almost certain 
to result from basic nuclear research 
by university groups in three new 
“national laboratories,” at Chicago, New 
York and Oak Ridge, as that research 
produces a clearer idea of just what the 
atom can do. 

Jobs by the thousands are being 
created by all of this expansion. More 
than 3,000 contractors, subcontractors 
and suppliers are involved in the present 
program, more will be added in the year 
ahead. Government jobs under the AEC 
now number 500 in Washington, 4,800 
in operational centers throughout the 
country. More than 10 times the number 
of Government employes—about 55,000 
persons—are employed by contractors at 
AEC installations. 

What taxpayers are getting for 
their heavy peacetime investment in the 
atom, then, is a growing new U. S. indus- 
try about ‘which little is known, but for 
which elaborate plans are laid. Returns 
on this investment may be great, could 
be revolutionary, in terms of new sources 


‘of commercial energy, new treatments 


for major diseases, bigger food supplies, 
new ways of fighting wars. But they will 
depend on developments yet to come, 
after the present tooling-up stage is 
completed. 
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BANKERS’ NEW CAUTION ON LOANS 


Reported from DALLAS, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


A loan at the bank is becom- 
ing a bit harder to arrange. 

Bankers are lending more than 
ever, but are more wary, more 
in a mood to hold down on bor- 
rowers, to keep loan terms tight. 

Price break is having some 
effect in Midwest, Southwest. 

The days of easiest money 
seem to be past or passing. 


It is not always as easy as it was to 
borrow money from banks. This is as 
true for businessmen seeking money 
for their businesses as it is for indi- 
viduals who want to borrow to build 
a house or to purchase a new car. 

This does not mean that the total of 
bank loans is declining. On the contrary, 
the amount of money being lent by banks 
is increasing. But it does mean that banks 
are scrutinizing loan applications more 
carefully. Terms for borrowing are more 
conservative. 

This caution is more apparent in the 
Southwest and Midwest, where farm 
lending is important, than it is in New 
York, where banks lend extensively to 
manufacturing and distributing firms. In 
part, this caution is related to Govern- 
ment tightening the base of credit a little. 
It also is related to a price level which 
bankers consider dangerously high and to 
wariness about the long-range outlook for 
prices and business activity. 

The crack that occurred in the com- 
modity market is being watched closely 
for its effect on lending. In New York’s 
financial district, bankers report no 
change in lending practices since the 
break. But, in Dallas and Chicago, fur- 
ther tightening of credit appears to be 
in prospect. 

The second week of the commodity- 
price break saw an increase in over-all 
bank lending, which reversed the trend 
of recent weeks. Since the Christmas 
holidays, loans had been dropping. 

A look around the country shows 
no pattern of attitude by bankers. In the 
Southwest, for example, credit appears to 
be tightening somewhat more than in the 
Midwestern States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Iowa. Differences in atti- 
tude show up between bankers in the 
same city as well as between bankers in 
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widely separated regions. This means 
that some businessmen and individuals 
will find it easier to borrow money away 
from home than at their own banks. 

This difference in attitude is resulting 
in a certain amount of shopping around 
for loans. Dallas banks recently have been 
solicited by businessmen from other parts 
of the country seeking to establish lines 
of credit. Usually, the banks have turned 
them down, partly because they are re- 
luctant to increase their volume of busi- 
ness loans and partly because they do not 
want to take on many new accounts. 
Whenever a bank does accept a new ac- 
count, it usually insists on a conservative 
management policy. 

Inventory loans are showing a ten- 
dency to tighten. Many bankers are wary 
of companies that carry large stocks of 
goods at high prices. Some bankers use 
their influence to reduce these inventories. 
A dealer in paint and wallpaper in the 
Southwest found this out. Normally, he 
turns over his stock only twice a year, yet 
his own bank and another refused his 
request for a loan. As a result, he must 
reduce his stock to pay what he already 
owes the bank. 

Many similar cases are reported in 
retail and wholesale trade and in manu- 





—Black Star 
NOT QUITE LIKE MONEY IN THE BANK 
Inventory loans are growing harder to get 


facturing. Merchants and manufacturers 
often are able to show that inventories are 
reasonable in relation to present volume 
of sales and prices, but their bankers 
sometimes want the inventories tested by 
still another yardstick. That yardstick is 
what will happen to business if sales and 
prices fall off in the near future. Some 
bankers are suggesting that price drops 
might cut the value of present stocks by 
20 per cent. 

Capital loans, generally, are increas- 
ingly hard to get, because repayment is 
related to uncertain business prospects. 
Demand upon banks for such loans is 
increasingly heavy, because of an un- 
favorable market for sale of securities. 

Installment credit is issued more 
carefully. Banks and other lenders want 
to know if an applicant’s job is secure. 
They also look more critically at his 
debts. 

Home loans are tightening to such 
an extent as to slow down booms in 
small-home building in some areas. 
Lenders are clamping down in both the 
Southwest and Midwest. Bankers are 
worried about two things: high prices for 
new houses and small down payments 
that have prevailed in the past. With 
down payments so low, there is fear thut 
many home buyers will walk 
out on their commitments if 
a business setback comes. 

As a result, where mort- 
gage money is _ requested, 
larger down payments are 
demanded, loans are granted 
for shorter periods, interest 
rates are raised slightly and 
appraisals are being scaled 
down. One conservative lend- 
er is appraising new small 
houses at two thirds to three 
fourths of sale price. 

In the Midwest, money 
continues fairly easy to get 
for houses ranging from $12,- 
000 to $20,000, although 
some lenders are asking larger 
down payments and shorter 
amortization periods. 

It all adds up to a stiffening 
of banker attitudes toward 
borrowers, not a decline in 
the amount of money being 
lent. Volume of bank loans 
is not expected to fall of 
appreciably until production 
slackens and unemployment 
begins to appear. 
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Your short cut to a clear 
desk lies through the Edison 
Electronic Voicewriter .. . 
the machine that lifts the 
brakes from your dictating 
speed. Exclusive Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action gives a clear 
channel to the higher voice 
tones responsible for word 
recognition... helping your 
secretary to keep in step 
with your fastest dictating 
pace, without costly, time- 
wasting errors. No other 


instrument matches Edison 


understandability ... because 


only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 











From The Economist, London 
February 14, 1948 


Britain faces bankruptcy. That is the real significance of the 
Government’s latest White Paper. At last, the British people 
now know where they stand. In the past two years, they have 
as a community overspent their income to the extent of $4 bil- 
lion* and the rate of overspending was almost twice as large in 
1947 as in the preceding year. At the present rate of expendi- 
ture (which has fallen since its peak last August but now shows 
signs of settling down at a monthly figure of some $160 million), 
the remaining reserves of about $2.4 billion in gold, dollars and 
unexhausted credits may last Britain and the sterling area until 
midsummer. After that, it will just be impossible to buy either 
the food or the raw materials which are necessary for Britain 
to eat and work. The spectre of starvation and mass unemploy- 
ment is now alarmingly close. 

To translate the tables and figures of the White Paper into 
more homely terms, Britain has been living like an improvident 
family which, failing to make both ends meet, first spends the 
accumulated capital of the past, then borrows from friends— 
from American friends, from Canadian friends, from South 
African friends—and when their loans are exhausted, begins to 
pawn the furniture. How else can one describe the latest deal 
with Argentina in which the whole capital asset represented 
by the British-owned railways is bartered away for eighteen 
months’ supply of meat? It is of course true that there is noth- 
ing discreditable in the events which led the British community 
to this desperate plight. Alone of the belligerents (except the 
German aggressors) Britain fought in two world wars from the 
first day to the last. The income from overseas investments 
which nearly bridged the gap between imports and exports in 
1938 disappeared in the struggle. Exceptional conditions of 
world demand created by war devastation added $1.2 billion to 
the cost of British imports in 1947. But in fact the reasons 
which have brought the British to beggary are less likely to be 
remembered than the fact that they are beggars. The old soldier 
showing his campaign medals at the street corners is an object 
of pity, not of respect. 

When a family faces bankruptcy, either it goes under to a 
life of perpetual makeshift and pauperism, or it restores its 
solvency by vigorous action—by buying less, by cutting down 
every kind of expense and by straining every nerve to sell more 
of its goods and services. A nation is in no different case and 
the choice open to the British people is in reality precisely the 
same difficult choice between pauperism and gruelling recovery. 
The only question worth asking today when the crisis is, in 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s words, not a matter of years, but of 


‘ON THE ROCKS’ 


months and weeks, is what further steps the British people can 
take to consume less and produce more, to reduce their standard 
of living and at the same time do harder work. The subject is 
being debated in the Commons as The Economist goes to press, 
but clearly the Governr.ient’s plea—it is not much more—that 
neither wages nor profits shall rise at this juncture is one small 
part of the much bigger effort that is needed to restore solvency 
to the British people. 

Both wages and profits have to contribute their share. Bank- 
ruptcy is a family responsibility and no section of the com- 
munity can avoid its hardships. The real need for workers and 
managers alike is longer hours and more output for the same 
income. In this way, more goods could be produced for export 
without new financial pressure being created to divert those 
goods to consumption at home. So drastic a departure from 
current industrial practice is too much to hope for, but at least 
the principle of no further wage increases save for cases where 
workers are genuinely below an adequate level of subsistence 
must be endorsed. Further, there is certainly a case for increas- 
ing the contribution to national solvency by those who, despite 
their reduced standards, can still afford it best. Heavier taxation 
or limitation of dividends and the control of expense accounts 
(upon which so much of the “conspicuous waste” in the big 
cities is based) will help politically, and to some extent eco- 
nomically. Even if such steps must wait upon the budget, their 
announcement would go far to relate the question of wages to 
the wider action needed to counter bankruptcy abroad and 
inflation at home. 

But, although it will be necessary to temper the cuts by con- 
siderations of social justice, the brute fact remains that stand- 
ards of consumption in Britain do not reflect the insolvency 
which may lie only a few months ahead. Can it be said that 
the rationing of domestic fuel has been drastic enough in view 
of the vital importance of coal as an export? Can Britain afford 
$800 million for Government expenditure overseas, or to feed 
a million mouths in the Forces in return for no productive 
work? It is easy to make a case for keeping two million 
Government servants, but if 500,000 were returned to indus- 
try, would the gain in output not ease the burden of the 
controls? By what yardstick can the overseas expenditure of 
$200 million on “tourism” in 1947 be justified? It is m 
longer a question of choosing whether or not to maintain cer- 
tain amenities. The stark fact is that the means to provide 
them no longer exist. 

In spite of the recent cuts in capital expenditure, it is cleat 
that more has to be done. No one will criticise the Government 
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for wishing to build better schools, new hospitals and more and 3 


better equipped houses. But this programme has added to Brit: 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





British periodical outlines grim realities of Britain's economic plight—Decries 
inprovident spending and dependence on loans in face of bankruptcy— 


Calls for national policy of hard work, hard living and more production. 


ain’s insolvency by diverting materials and manpower from the 
export industrics; in that sense it is Americans, Canadians and 
South Africans who have been paying for part of the British 
programme of development at home. No one denies the de- 
sirability of these things, but it is not usual to add a bathroom 
to the house just as the receivers walk in. 

The last items to be cut back should obviously be productive 
assets, the renewal and modernisation of plant. The reductions 
already announced in these items are severe—probably too 
severe—but in another field the figures suggest that outlay has 
been too heavy. The sum of $720 millions for new assets over- 
seas, a large part of which must be represented by various 
schemes of Colonial development, seems unduly high in relation 
to the time which must elapse before they begin to yield their 
fruits. 

These are a few instances picked from a possible list of further 
cuts and reductions, but simply to set them down shows how 
painful their execution would be and what appalling stresses it 
would introduce into the national life. But bankruptcy is neces- 
sarily an ugly, painful and distressing business. It tests the 
temper of the most united family. It requires not only fortitude 
and patience but considerable humility to weather it with dig- 
nity and success. Yet bankruptcy is nevertheless the crisis 
through which this nation may be about to pass. What are its 
chances of surviving this latest test—a test with none of the 
glory and solidarity of a nation at war but perhaps more 
gruelling as a result? 

It cannot be said that the outlook is encouraging. In the first 
place, the country so far has remained in ignorance of the facts. 
The Government’s powers of explanation have never been high, 
but its inability to convey to the public the significance of the 
gathering economic crisis is beyond all previous failures. And 
this is not simply a question of poor public relations. The 
failure goes deeper. It is not only that the Government has not 
talked as though the crisis were serious. Until quite recently, it 
has not behaved as though it were. In 1946, before the catas- 
trophic rise in American prices and the fierce winter, there was 
some excuse for believing that Britain could recapture its ex- 
port trade, police Europe, rebuild its industries, create new 
social services, rehouse the people and provide cheap food all 
at the same time. But the writing on the wall was there for all 
to see after January or February, 1947. The fatal flux of gold 
and dollars had begun. The gap between imports and exports 
Was growing. Home production continued to lag, but the Gov- 
€mment went on its Micawberish way, waiting for something 
to turn up. Mr. Dalton was happy with his ‘“‘balanced”’ budget, 
Mr. Morrison declared that no further sacrifices could be de- 
manded of the people. Today, with the gap wide open and no 





prospect of filling it from British resources, even Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s realism may be too late. 

If the British had been made to realise in 1945 that in many 
ways the problems of reconstruction facing them were no less 
urgent than that which faced, say, Poland, they might have set 
to and worked as the Poles have done; but cradled in illusions, 
they have advanced in their crisis like somnambulists. It is the 
illusion either of infinite prosperity or of infinitely squeezable 
profits that makes it still possible for the trade unions to press 
for more wages for fewer hours. It is the illusion of wealth 
withheld by a spiteful Government that has turned large sec- 
tions of the more well to do against the controls and restrictions 
which they recognised as necessary during the war. Yet the 
reality is of a nation in greater economic straits than at any 
time since the Napoleonic wars. If the present attitude of the 
different classes in society cannot be mobilised into something 
more than the collective and disgruntled selfishness they show 
today, then the British will be obliged to face their supreme 
economic crisis without the only assets upon which they could 
still draw—their political balance, their deep natural unity, 
their phenomenal staying power. 

This statement will no doubt be contested. Why speak of 
“Britain’s only assets” when there is every chance that by mid- 
summer the Marshall Plan will have been passed by Congress 
and assistance will be assured for the next eighteen months at 
the least? Even Sir Stafford Cripps has said that the only hope 
lies in American assistance, to give Britain the necessary time 
to bring about the restoration of normal conditions. But herein 
lies precisely the danger. Continual borrowing can have the 
same effect as continual drinking. The borrower’s—like the 
drunkard’s—sense of reality tends to fade. Britain has already 
had the American loan and the Canadian loan and will get the 
South African loan. All have been necessary but all have helped 
to mask from Government and people alike the country’s true 
economic straits. A standard of living has been maintained, 
reserves have been eaten up, expenditures undertaken on a 
scale which is quite out of accord with Britain’s real economic 
position. And what guarantee is there that the Marshall Plan 
may not be used in the same way? The only proper, the only 
long sighted, the only courageous course would be for Britain 
to pursue now the policy it would pursue if the Marshall Plan 
were reduced to a half or a third and to use the surplus thus 
created to build up reserves, modernise industry, develop eco- 
nomic integration in Western Europe and undertake now the 
programme of hard living and hard working in which in the 
long run salvation alone will lie. 


(*All figures converted from pounds sterling to dollars at rate of $4 
to the pound.) 
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Political Mlmanack 
for the Year 1948 


Being the Year for Electing a President, a Vice President, 
32 Senators, 435 Representatives and 33 Governors 


























PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 
Dates States 
March 9 New Hampshire (all delegates) 
April 6 New York (district delegates); Wisconsin (all delegates) 


, aa 


April 13 Nebraska (all delegates); Illinois (district delegates) 

April 20 Arkansas (delegates to Republican National Convention, 
optional); New Jersey (all delegates) 

April 27 Pennsylvania and Massachusetts (all delegates) 

May 3 Maryland (delegates to State conventions, which pick del- 
egates to national conventions) 

May 4 Florida (delegates to Democratic National Convention— 
Republican primary optional); Georgia (Republicans 
elect delegates—optional); Alabama (election of dele- 
gates optional) ; Ohio (election of all delegates mandatory) 

May 11 West Virginia (all delegates) 

May 21 Oregon (all delegates) 

June 1 California (all delegates); South Dakota (all delegates) 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


June 21 Philadelphia Republican National Convention opens 
July 12 Philadelphia Democratic National Convention opens 


NOMINATING PRIMARIES 
Dates States Candidates to Be Nominated; Terms That Expire 


Feb. 24 seas - Runoff: Gov. Davis (D) 
April. 13 Nebr. - Sen. Wherry (R); Gov. Peterson (R); 4 
Reprs. (now R) 
April 13 Ill. Sen. Brooks (R); Gov. Green (R); 26 Reprs. 
(now 20 R, 6 D) 
April 20 N. f. Sen. Hawkes (R); 14 Reprs. (now 12 R, 
2 D) 
April 27 Pa. 33 Reprs. (now 28 R, 5 D) 
May 3 Md. 6 Reprs. (now 4 D, 2 R) 
May 4 : Gov. Caldwell (D); 6 Reprs. (now D) 
May 4 ; Sen. Sparkman (D); 9 Reprs. (now D) 
May 4 3 11 Reprs. (now g R, 2 D) 
May 4 Gov. Herbert (R); 23 Reprs. (now 19 R, 4 D) ™‘ 
May Il Sen. Revercomb (R); Gov. Meadows (D); 
6 Reprs. (now 4 R, 2 D) 
May 21 Oreg. Sen. Cordon (R); 4 Reprs. (now R) 
May 29 Nac. Sen. Umstead (D); Gov. Cherry (D); 12 
Reprs. (now D) 
June 1 Calif. 23 Reprs. (now 14 R, 9 D) 
June 1 S.Dak.- Sen. Bushfield (R); Gov. Mickelson (R); 2 
Reprs. (now R) 
June 7 Ja. Sen. Wilson (R); Gov. Blue (R); 8 Reprs.(now R) 
June 8 N.Mex.- Sen. Hatch (D); Gov. Mabry (D); 2 Reprs. (now D) 
4 { { 
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June 21 - Me. - Sen. White (R); Gov. Hildreth (R); 3 
Reprs. (now R) a 
June 29 - N.Dak.- Gov. Aandahl (R); 2 Reprs. (now R) 
























































July 6 - Okla. - Sen. Moore (R); 8 Reprs. (now 6 D, 2 R) 
July 20 - Mont. - Sen. Murray (D); Gov. Ford (R); 2 Reprs. 
(now 1 R, 1 D) 4 
- July 24 - Tex. - Sen. O’Daniel (D); Gov. Jester (D); 21 
Reprs. (now D) 
July 27 - Okla. - Runoff al 
— July 27 - Ark. - Sen. McClellan (D); Gov. Laney (D); 7 
Reprs. (now D) . 
Aug. 3 - Va. - Sen. Robertson (D); 9 Reprs. (now D) 
Aug. 3 - Mo. - Gov. Donnelly (D); 13 Reprs. (now 9g R, 4 D) 
Aug. 3 - Kans. - Sen. Capper (R); Gov. Carlson (R); 6 Reprs. (now R) 
- Aug. 5 - Tenn. - Sen. Stewart (D); Gov. McCord (D); 10 


Reprs. (now 8 D, 2 R) 
Aug. 7 -~ Ky. - Sen. Cooper (R); 9 Reprs. (now 6 D, 3 R) 
Aug. 10 - S.C. += Sen. Maybank (D); 6 Reprs. (now D) 
Aug. 10 - Ida. - Sen. Dworshak (R); 2 Reprs. (now R) 
Aug. 10 - Ark. - Runoff 
Aug. 17 - Wyo. - Sen. Robertson (R); 1 Repr. (now R) 
Aug. 24 « Miss. - Sen. Eastland (D); 7 Reprs. (now D) 


Aug. 28 - Tex. - Runoff 

Aug. 31 - §.C. - Second primary 

Sept. 7 - Ariz. - Gov. Osborn (D); 2 Reprs. (now D) 

Sept. 7 - Nev. - 1 Repr. (now R) 

Sept. 7 - Utah - Gov. Maw (D); 2 Reprs. (now 1 R, 1 D) 

Sept. 8 - . Ga. - Sen. Russell (D); Gov. Thompson (D); 10 
Reprs. (now D) 

Sept. 14 - Colo. - Sen. Johnson (D); Gov. Knous (D); 4 
Reprs. (now 3 R, 1 D) 

Sept. 14 - La. - Sen. Ellender (D); 8 Reprs. (now D) 

Sept. 14 - Mass. + Sen. Saltonstall (R); Gov. Bradford (R); 14 
Reprs. (now g R, 5 D) 

Sept. 14 - Mich, - Sen. Ferguson (R); Gov. Sigler (R); 17 
Reprs. (now 14 R, 3 D) 

Sept. 14 - Minn. - Sen. Ball (R); Gov. Youngdahl (R); 9 


Reprs. (now 8 R, 1 D) 





Sept. 14 - N.H. - Sen. Bridges (R); Gov. Dale (R); 2 Reprs.(now R) 

Sept. 14 - N.Y. - 45 Reprs. (now 28 R, 16 D, 1 AL) 

Sept. 14 - R.I. - First primary; Sen. Green (D); Gov. Pas- 
tore (D); 2 Reprs. (now D) 

Sept. 14 - Vt. - Gov. Gibson (R); 1 Repr. (now R) 

Sept. 14 - Wash. - Gov. Wallgren (D); 6 Reprs. (now 5 R, 1 D) 

Sept. 21 - Wis. - Gov. Rennebohm (R); 10 Reprs. (now R) 

Sept. 21 - §.C. - Third primary 

Sept. 24 - R.I. - Second primary 

Oct. 6 - Ga. - Runoff primary 

State Conn. - Gov. McConaughy (R); 6 Reprs. (now R) 

Nominating Del. - Sen. Buck (R); Gov. Bacon (R); 1 Repr 

Conventions (now R) 

Not Yet Set Ind. - Gov. Gates (R) 






GENERAL ELECTIONS 
Sept. 13 - Maine - All except presidential electors 
Nov. 2 - U.S. - All presidential electors, and all officials 


except in Maine 
( 
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I T & T is the largest American system 
of international communications. It in- i 
a 
cludes telephone networks in many coun- 4 
tries, 47.000 miles of submarine cable, &. 
6,600 miles of land-line connections, over Ee; 
: i: 
60 international radiotelegraph circuits Ee 


and more than 50 international radiotele- 


phone 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING 

















ty 


“You can never know what the broadcasts from 
America mean to us!’ Over 50,000 letters a 
year tell the same story —in French, Ger- 
man, Austrian, Russian, Czech, Italian, 


Chinese, Japanese — bringing the gratitude of 


the world’s suffering peoples for the voice 
of hope — “The Voice of America.” .. . The 
Pete. Eis proud of its contribution to the 
building of the great short wave transmitters 
which circle the globe — because, when 


men can talk together, they can get together. 





& 7- Mouthpiece of 


‘The Voice of |America; 


i 
fins: 
a 


"Determination and continuity of 
policy will permit our country, 
with its unequaled resources, 
to render aid to many countries 
in urgent need of our assistance 
and at the same time safeouard 
our own country and our demo- 


cratic standards.” 


IT&T ANNUAL REPORT, 1946 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


IT & TCOMMUNICATIONS 


circuits. 


THROUGH 







1T & T RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURING 
Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
research laboratories in the United States, 
England and France, and operate 35 manu- 


facturing plants in 25 countries which are 
ibil- 


contributing immeasurably to the rel 
itation and expansion of communicat 


in a war-torn world. 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PRAGUE. eee HELSINKI eee e ATHENS eee - LONDON. eee 





Soviet Russia is taking another hitch in the lines that run from the Kremlin 
to the capitals of Eastern Europe, making things fast, getting all set for rough 
weather up ahead. Idea is to tie everything down while there's time. 

Eastern union, with Moscow operating the controls, is ready for business, 
unlike London's proposed Western union, which is still in the talk stage. 
Treaties now bind all of Russia's neighbors in Eastern Europe to Moscow. 

That's out in the open--conventional diplomacy. Backstage, meanwhile: 

In Czechoslovakia, Communists are trying hard to take the country over. 

In Hungary, anti-Communists are being purged out of politics. 

In Poland, Socialists find themselves helpless in. merger with Communists. 

In Finland, agents of the Kremlin are quietly tightening up the screws. 

That about calls the roll, except for Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
Moscow doesn't have to worry so much about them. Communists have them in hand. 











Real question at the moment is whether the Czechoslovaks and Finns can 
stand up against Communist pressure. In Prague, especially, a showdown is near. 

Issue, really, is whether Communists, with 38 per cent of the votes at the 
last election, are to be permitted to run Czechoslovakia without interference. 

Communist battle cry aims at workers and peasants, urging them to "rise 
above party," erase all party lines, get solidly behind the Communist Premier. 

Communist strategy, apparently, is to precipitate a general election as 
soon as possible, before the Marshall Plan can get under way. 

Communist hopes of winning a majority in a new election would be bolstered 
by Communist control of the police. They'd guard the ballot boxes. 

Then, with a clear majority, the Communist Party could go ahead at full 
Steam on nationalization, land reform, on the road to a one-party police state. 

Communists aren't there yet, but they seem to think they're on their way. 














Pressure on Finland to move closer to Russia is also getting stronger. 

A Russian general is Moscow's new Ambassador at Helsinki. Unlike his 
predecessor, he is widely known as a zealous Communist and hard-boiled executive. 

Finland's top Communist, who also happens to be Minister of the Interior, 
is agitating more vigorously for a military alliance with the Soviet. 

Moscow is hinting, through Finland's left-wing press, that Russia might 
wipe out her war claims altogether if Finland would let the Communists govern. 

To most Finns, the price looks pretty high. But the pressure is on. 














Counterpressures, attempts by the U.S. to shove the Communists back, don't 
get through to Eastern Europe with much force. U.S. pressures show up else- 
where. They're strong in Greece and Turkey, growing in Iran, reviving in China. 

y Dollars, if not guns, are now in prospect for Chiang Kai-shek's Chinese. 
: (over) 
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Guns--as a sale, not as a gift--are soon to go to Iran from America. 

Dollars and guns, more of both, are in store for Greece and Turkey. 

Truman Doctrine, policy of checking Communism by arming weak nations in 
peril, thus gets a longer lease on life, at least near the Dardanelles. 

And the hope of a year ago that a quick injection of American dollars and 
advice would speedily drive the Communists out of Greece, put both Greece and 
Turkey in position to defend themselves, seems to be in for some modification. 








Picture of Greece, after eight months of American help, looks like this: 

A handful of guerrillas--20,000, by the latest count--seems able to keep 
all of Greece, including 150,000 Greek troops, in almost continuous turmoil. 

Powerful offensives by the Greek Army, big drives to clean the rebels out 
of the valleys and off the mountain tops, are talked about, but don't come off. 

Military aid from the U.S. is stepped up from $149,000,000, as first planned 
last July, to $172,000,000. Answer of Greek generals is to ask for more guns. 

Government in Athens, meanwhile, says it can't carry out economic reforms 
the Americans suggest until the Communist guerrillas are wiped out. 

From Washington comes the hint that, if the Greek Army can't handle the 
Communists, perhaps the U.S. Army can. Explanation to the American public is 
that Greece's Communist neighbors are intervening, increasing the menace. 

One result of all this is to be a request from President Truman to the 
U.S. Congress for more dollars for Greece, probably something over $100,000,000. 

That would run the total U.S. stake in Greece to more than $1,000,000,000. 

Another result, noticeable in Athens, is a sigh of relief from Greek offi- 
cials. They can relax, a little. American help is almost certain to continue. 




















All that scurrying about in the Antarctic, far from the center of the "cold 
war," actually has a certain amount of reason in it. This is what's involved: 

A_ scramble for bases. That's the main thing. It looks to the future. 

A chance to build up national prestige. That interests South Americans. 








A hope that precious metals, notably uranium, may be found there. 

Up to now, Britain has held possession of the most desirable sites in the 
area. Until recently, they looked like bad investments, unsalable real estate. 

Military planners, lately, have begun to suspect these remote islands might 
have some value. For one thing, they might serve as naval and air bases cover- 
ing the southern seas. For another, an emergency air route might conceivably 
pass over the Antarctic from England to Australia, if the Middle East were closed. 

That accounts for Britain's determination to hang on to her real estate in 
the face of the pushing and shoving of ambitious Chilean and Argentine officials. 

It's a squall, not a hurricane. Nobody is to be hurt very much. 








A squall of a different kind faces Britain's Labor Government at home. 

Socialized medicine, designed to complete the system which promises Britons 
social security from the cradle to the grave, is running into trouble. 

The doctors want none of it. Polling themselves, 86 per cent say no. In 
other words, they are vetoing Parliament, which has already passed the law. 

The Government, in this situation, says the law stands, and goes into effect 
July 5 regardless. If a third of the doctors go along, the plan can begin. 

Compromise between the doctors and the Government is now indicated. 











It's a small worry, as worries go in London these days. 
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British Reliance on the Negotiating Talent of Sir Oliver Franks: 


Newly Named Ambassador's Quest for Big Share in ERP Dollars 
Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


>Sir Oliver S$. Franks is coming to 
Washington soon as a new sort of British 
Ambassador. Sir Oliver is not a profes- 
sional diplomat. This is his first such 
assignment. He has no talent or liking for 
the glittering social display usually asso- 
ciated with Washington’s international 
group. 

Such things were important once. But 
this is a new era, an era in which England 
must rebuild her production and trade if 
she is to survive as a major power with a 
reasonable standard of living. In that 
process she must depend chiefly on the 
help of the United States in Marshall 
Plan goods and dollars. 

Under the circumstances, the British 
consider the Embassy in Washington a 
more important office than many of their 
ministries. And, to fill it, they have 
reached into the cloisters of Oxford Uni- 
versity and selected a restrained, un- 
assuming professor of moral philosophy 
who has just turned 43. 

Even the British knew little of Sir 
Oliver Franks a few years ago. To the 
American public he is a complete stran- 
ger. The story of the man is the story of 
why he was chosen for his vital new post, 
and a clue to the era ahead. 

Money getter. London frankly con- 
siders Sir Oliver as the one Government 
official best equipped to get a brimming 
share of the Marshall Plan dollars for 
Great Britain. This estimate of the Am- 
bassador-designate is based upon _ his 
demonstrated capabilities. 

Sir Oliver knows what England and 
Europe need from America. He knows 
these things in such great detail that he 
can and has given a 45-minute speech on 
the subject without once referring to 
notes. 

He knows, realistically, what the 
United States can produce for England 
and Europe, what America can spare for 
export. His estimates in this respect are 
not based wholly on the cold figures of 
the economist. They take into considera- 
tion the shifting and delicate political 
factors that determine what Congress will 
and will not stand for. 

Self-help. And he is a resolute ex- 
ponent of self-help for both England and 
Europe. Sir Oliver is as firm on the point 
that England and Europe must do their 
utmost with what they have as is Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. As Sir Oliver 
Sees it, no good purpose is served if Eng- 
land simply receives and consumes Amer- 
can largess; it must be used to make 
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long-range improvements in the British 
economy. 

Sir Oliver also has a pretty clear idea 
of what England and the other Marshall 
Plan countries can do to help themselves. 
This was acquired at the 16-nation Paris 
Conference last summer at which the esti- 
mates underlying the Marshall Plan were 
drawn up. Sir Oliver presided over the 
conference and was the chief British 
delegate. 

This insistence on self-help may be- 
come a considerable factor in the distri- 
bution of Marshall Plan dollars. Sir 
Oliver, a persistent man, can be expected 
to keep prodding the home Government 
into making the best possible use of the 
funds it receives. He also is in a position 
to know whether other Marshall Plan 
countries are doing what they can to help 
themselves, and this knowledge can be 
used advantageously in any developing 
rivalry for dollars. 

Thus, Sir Oliver's appointment is in- 
tended as an assurance to the large bloc 
in Congress which is_ insisting 
that the Marshall Plan be based 
first of all on self-help. 

Negotiator. The new Ambas- 
sador also is an easy and patient 
negotiator, one of the very few 
who have ever succeeded in per- 
suading a Russian delegation to 
change its mind. Although shy, 
diffident by nature, he prefers to 
talk lengthily and directly with 
those who hold the opposing view, 
to stick to the facts as he sees 
them, and to produce a well- 
ordered argument. 

The case in which he persuaded 
the Russians to change was at 
Montreal, in 1944, when a dead- 
lock between the British and U. S. 
delegations and the Soviet group 
threatened to break up an UNRRA 
conference. In a final effort, Sir 
Oliver took on the Russians alone. 
He sat up until 4 a.m., with them 
and in the end persuaded them 
that the Anglo-American position 
could be reconciled with their in- 
structions from Moscow. The con- 
ference became, literally, an over- 
night success. 

Such talents at negotiation now 
are to be exercised on American 
officials, many of whom already 
know him well, like him and are 
eager to help. Sir Oliver is on 
particularly good terms with 


Lewis W. Douglas, U. S. Ambassador to 
London, who is expected to have an 
important post in the administration of 
the Marshall Plan. 

Wartime product. It took a world war 
to bring out Sir Oliver's abilities. In 
1939, he was scarcely known outside 
academic circles. He was the son of 
a Congregationalist minister and a gradu- 
ate of Queen’s College, Oxford. He was 
an Oxford don and tutor from 1927 to 
1935 and a University lecturer in moral 
philosophy from 1935 to 1937, with a 
year’s interval as exchange professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago. 
When war came, Sir Oliver was profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of 
Glasgow. 

An ascetic and an intellectual, he much 
prefers the academic life, but, on the out- 
break of the war, he dropped all that at 
once to become a “temporary civil serv- 
ant” in the Ministry of Supply. His rise 
was rapid. He displayed a quick under- 
standing of the economic problems in- 
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SIR OLIVER AND LADY FRANKS 


«+» patient, persistent and persuasive 
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WASHINGTON EMBASSY—emphasis on glitter went out 


volved. He developed a facility for iron- 
ing out difficulties with British indus- 
trialists, and later with American officials. 
England’s dependence on America for 
wartime supplies taught him what the 
United States can and cannot produce, 
what its problems and what its scarcities 
are. In 1942, he became Second Secretary 
of the Ministry, in 1945 Permanent Sec- 
retary, and he stayed on to oversee the 
merger of the Supply and Aircraft Pro- 
duction ministries. For his work he was 
rewarded with a knighthood. 

British business made him fabulous 
offers, but the academic life was calling, 
and, in 1946, he went back to Oxford as 
provost, or head, of Queen’s College, to 
his books, his lectures and his specula- 
tions about things fundamental. But it 
was not to be for long. 


Paris. The British Government dug 
him out of that to take charge of the Paris 
conference of last summer. Over his pro- 
test he went. Because of his work at 
Paris, he often is called a coauthor of the 
Marshall Plan. 

At Paris, his emphasis on self-help 
came to the fore. He insisted that what 
the nations could do for themselves be 
considered first. His effort constantly was 
to keep to realities, to bear in mind the 
practical factor of what requests America 
could meet, and what requests would, by 
their unreasonable size, frighten or offend 
the people of the United States. He main- 
tained a close liaison with American offi- 
cials, particularly through William L. 
Clayton, then Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. In the end, the esti- 
mates were scaled down, although they 
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still remained so high that they attracted 
much criticism. 

Last autumn, after the conference, $j, 
Oliver came to the U.S. to “sell” the prod. 
uct in Washington. U. S. officials were im. 
pressed by his quiet sincerity, and his ep. 
cyclopedic knowledge of things involved, 
He made many friends among them, 

Then, he tried again to settle down at 
Oxford. 

But the Ambassadorship at Washing. 
ton was falling vacant. Clement Attlee. 
Prime Minister, asked him repeatedly to 
take the post. He liked Oxford too much, 
Finally, Mr. Attlee wrote to the University 
authorities, asserting that the need for Sir 
Oliver’s services was urgent and conclud- 
ing: “. . . produce the body.” 

Liberal. Sir Oliver is considered a 
liberal, but scarcely a socialist. 

He thinks that “no Government in the 
United Kingdom in the foreseeable fu- 
ture will dare to do without some meas- 








CREDITORS ARE CLOSING IN 
Can Sir Oliver write a new ending? 


ure of central planning and control.” But 
he also is “convinced that the attempt to 
apply central planning and control in 
peace is a great and most risky expel: 
ment.” And he is particularly sure that 
“the methods of wartime are unsuitable’ 
and would destroy “possibilities of initia 
tive and enterprise.” The task in peace: 
time, he believes, is to substitute a willing 
partnership of industrialists and business 
men for control in detail by the Govem- 


ment, whose decisions “must be kept J 


general in scope and limited in number. 
Thus, the Labor Party Socialists ate 
sending to the U.S. an Ambassador 
whose moderate views will have a greater 
appeal for American conservatives. _ 
On the whole, the British are expecting 
big things of this “redoubtable English: 
man,” as The Times of London has de- 
scribed him. The effect of his visit on the 
Treasury of the U.S. will be carefully 
watched by others—in Washington. 
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Business cycle is busy again 
with its turning. 

A cycle turn from this point, if 
tcomes, will be to the downside, 
will be the first of the major post- 
wor turns. 

Cycles of business activity go 
on occurring even though govern- 
ments try to influence them. 
There's no reason to think that 
they've been controlled. 

Any turn now may be like 
1920-21, not like 1929-33. 


The business cycle shows signs of 
rolling over after a long turn upward. 
A swing up that started in 1939 and 
has continued almost without inter- 
ruption to date may turn into what is 
being referred to as the “opening 
phase of the first postwar deflation.” 

Business cycles have been turning for 
along time. There are big cycles and lit- 
tle eyeles, short cycles and long cycles. 
Always, forces in human nature are at 
work that tend to cause an ebb and flow 
in the course of trade and of production. 
Cycle turns lead to prosperity and de- 
pression, to inflation and deflation. These 
tums have gone on over the years, in 
spite of all efforts to control them. Efforts 
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to control the cycles of business range 
fom Russia’s totalitarianism to Britain’s 
wcialism to the New Deals of U.S. 

A first sign that the major cycle of war- 
time inflation may be making its turn 
came with the recent break in market 
prices of farm commodities. This crack, 
in what had appeared to many to be an 
endless boom, raised again the whole 
question of business cycles, their nature, 
their history, their effect. 

Cycle turns between and after two 
War periods show this: 

In 1920-21, after World War I, the 
Stump in business lasted about 13 months. 
Nattime prices were deflated. Industrial 
output dropped one third. After 1921, 
usinéss recovered rather rapidly in the 
cities, though farming areas and country 
towns stayed depressed for several years. 

In 1923-24, there was a dip, in which 
production fell by 18 per cent. This 
shmp lasted 14 months. 
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extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


TURNS IN THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


Pattern of Forces That Bring Booms to End 


In 1929-33, the worst depression in 
history followed the stock-market boom 
and credit inflation of late ‘20s. Wants 
had been filled, business fell off sharply 
and industry found itself heavily overcapi- 
talized. The depression was world-wide, 
and out of it grew World War II in 1939. 

In 1937-38, meanwhile, another set- 
back occurred. Industrial production fell 
off one third, as in 1921. Business turned 
upward again in July, 1938. 

Now, the nation is in a postwar boom 
exceeding that of 1919-20. Questions are 


for the boom market, have high operat- 
ing costs. New factories that are built 
have bigger overhead. Expansion of pro- 
duction and credit causes prices of goods 
and labor to be bid up. Average efficiency 
of the working force drops. Management 
grows more careless about waste. 

In the present period, wage and mate- 
rial costs, on the average, have risen to 
the highest levels on record and are more 
than twice what they were in 1939. 

New investment eventually declines. 
High prices, demanded by contractors 





THERE'S ALWAYS DEMAND FOR GOVERNMENT ACTION 
But business cycles run on in spite of all efforts to control them 


being asked as to whether another turn- 
ing point in the business cycle has been 
or is about to be reached. 

The puzzle as to what is ahead for busi- 
ness arises from the fact that no two cycle 
periods are exactly alike. Forces show 
striking similarity from one cycle to an- 
other, and yet each new cycle differs from 
those before. On the basis of past experi- 
ence, attempts have been made to smooth 
out the cycle and eliminate wide swings 
from boom to depression. But, the next 
time, the cycle works in a different way, 
and trouble breaks out in different form. 

What goes on in a typical business 
cycle helps to explain some develop- 
ments in the present situation. 

A boom, such as the current one, is 
subject in its later stages to stresses and 
strains that grow more and more severe. 

Costs of doing business slowly but 
surely increase. Old machines, once dis- 
carded but brought back into production 


who themselves are trying to guard 
against rising costs, cause projects to be 
postponed. Sometimes rising interest rates 
also act as a check. The decline of in- 
vestment means less construction and 
fewer orders for machinery. 

That phase has not yet been reached 
in the current situation. Investment is 
leveling out, but there is no clear evi- 
dence of decline as yet. 

Obstacles to profits increase, as a 
typical cycle reaches its crest. During 
the earlier stages of a prosperity period, 
profit margins are maintained or in- 
creased by the raising of selling prices. 
In the later stages, the picture begins to 
change. Consumers protest the high cost 
of living. Public utilities, periodicals and 
other businesses that fix selling prices in 
advance are hit by rising costs. Some 
firms with expanded markets overshoot 
the mark in providing new equipment 
and plant. Stocks of goods pile up, and 
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the existence of these stocks is itself a 
threat to profits. Buyers, knowing the 
situation, withhold orders in the hope 
of reduced prices when the stocks are 
sacrificed. But, even though the outlook 
darkens, profits themselves usually are at 
their peak just before the boom cracks. 

In the present period, total inventories 
reached $42,000,000,000 last November, 
the highest on record. They compared 
with $26,000,000,000 in 1920 and $19,- 
000,000,000 in 1939. 

Speculation becomes widespread in 
the boom phase of the cycle. The rising 
prices of stocks, commodities or real 
estate rise still more by this speculative 
demand, but are subject to collapse when- 
ever speculators change their minds. 

This time, speculation has been great- 
est in commodities, especially grain. Late 
in November, 1947, the index of 28 sen- 
sitive commodities reached 360, compared 
with 100 in 1939. But by the week end- 
ing February 14, that index had fallen to 
320. Cash wheat at Kansas City went 
from a high of $3.11 to $2.29. Corn at 
Chicago fell from $2.73 to $1.97. 

Business credit, as the cycle moves 
on, is gradually undermined. For a time, 
the use of credit permits expansion of 
business and increases profits. As busi- 
ness expands, credit expands. Then a 
change comes. Interest rates may rise, in 
which case bond prices fall. In any case, 
the encroachment of costs on_ profits 
brings strain. Credit tightens, as lenders 
of all classes, sensing the hazards of the 
future, grow more conservative. Debtors 
are required to pay up. The process of 
liquidation, once begun, spreads rapidly. 
When pressure on debtors is general, 
the prosperity phase of the cycle ends. 

By Dec. 31, 1947, commercial bank 
loans had reached $43,000,000,000—the 
highest on record. The increase in six 
months had been $4.700,000,000—also 
the greatest on record. Meanwhile, inter- 
est rates on high-grade corporate bonds 
rose from an average of 2.5 per cent in 
June, 1947, to 2.86 in December, and 
rates on long-term taxable Government 
bonds rose from 2.22 to 2.39 per cent. 
Expansion of bank loans is beginning to 
be checked, though no sharp contraction 
has yet appeared. 

Depression can be expected to fol- 
low a boom, whenever a cycle has 
reached its crisis point. Stock or com- 
modity prices may tumble suddenly. 
Temporarily, optimism may be restored. 
Many firms have orders to be filled, and 
work is continued on these. But, after a 
few months, there is renewed discourage- 
ment. Businessmen talk prosperity, but 
many of them practice extreme conserva- 
tism, in their own operations. 

Volume of business shrinks. Plants 
shut down. Workmen are discharged. 
People reduce their spending for cloth- 
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IN THE RISE: THE PRICE TAG PINCHES 
Then speculation gives an extra boost to the high cost of commodities 


ing, furniture, amusements, travel, the 
more expensive forms of food. Demand 
for raw materials is reduced. New enter- 
prises are postponed and construction 
falls off. Factory production declines, 
though agricultural production may rise. 

Prices fall, but the rate and extent of 
fall vary widely from one commodity to 
another. Prices of raw materials, and 
especially farm products, usually fall 
earliest, fastest and furthest. Wholesale 
prices lag behind those of raw materials. 
Retail prices lag still more. Wage rates 
fall, but not so fast or far as prices. 
Salaries lag behind wages. Taxes, public- 
utility rates and interest rates move down 
most slowly and least. Trouble spreads 
from one firm to another, from one line 
of business to another. Business stagna- 
tion becomes general. 

Prosperity, sooner or later, is bred by 
the depression itself. On the upswing, 
everything that happened on the down- 
swing is reversed. And, eventually, pros- 
perity passes again into a boom. 


AT THE PEAK: THE BIN IS FULL 
Then prices of farm products usually fall earliest, fastest and furthest 
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That, in brief, is the pattern of a typi- § 
cal business cycle, repeated with varia- 
tions many times in the last 150 years. 
New factors exist now that modify it-the 
assurance of farm price supports, Social 
Security payments, safe bank deposits. ; 
Gold does not move freely, as it once did. t 
Interest rates are kept low by the U.S. § 
Treasury. Conditions abroad have a big § 


ger effect than in the past. All these fac 7 
tors help to make the course of busines § 
unpredictable. 

The present cycle, which follows | 
World War II, seems to resemble the one { 





that followed World War I. If the parallel 

with 1920 should hold, the recent com 
modity-price break would be followed by 
recovery of prices until May, then by *f 
second price break. Prices of nondurable 
goods would fall precipitately after mit § 
year. Durable govds would slump "§ 
August. Before the year end, bank credit © 
would contract. Just how close this paral © 
lel is to prove—if it holds at all—will bk & 
shown by events in the next few months 
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Labor Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 


DEVELOPING TAFT ACT’S MEANING 


Experience That Clarifies Rights Under Law 


Real meaning of Taft-Hartley 
Act is becoming clear. NLRB end 
courts are telling employers and 
ynions how to live under the law. 

Suing unions for damages is 
found to be constitutional. 

Employers need not bargain 
with foremen’‘s unions. 

Injunction is freely used to 
hold unions in check. 

NLRB is out to curb union 
“featherbedding”’ practices. 


Answers to many questions about 
the Taft-Hartley Act now are coming 
from those who must translate that 
law into practical application. Em- 
ployers and workers are finding out 
how the National Labor Relations 


| Board and the courts intend to enforce 


the new rules. 

Six months have gone by since the law 
took full effect. NLRB and the courts are 
grinding out interpretations of the Act. 
Issues being clarified involve foremen, 


' damage suits by employers, secondary 


boycotts, injunctions, freedom of employ- 
ers to criticize unions. 
These interpretations are about as im- 


} portant to business and labor as passage 
| of the Act itself. They are being watched 


carefully by the Act’s sponsors—Senator 
Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, and Representative 
Hartley (Rep.), of New Jersey. If these 
two find the decisions going contrary to 
the intent of Congress, they can be ex- 
pected to come forward with amend- 
ments to carry out that intent. 

Important decisions bearing on the 
Act include the following: 

Damage suits against unions and the 
outlawing of secondary boycotts are held 
to be constitutional by a federal court. 
The court declined to dismiss a suit filed 

y an employer asking damages because 
a strike reportedly violated a contract. 
Similar suits are pending in other courts 
involving the same sections of the law. 

Injunctions restraining unions from 
conducting illegal strikes or secondary 
boycotts also are being issued by many 
federal courts. These courts generally are 
holding that the law makes mandatory 
the issuance of a temporary restraining 
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order when NLRB’s General Counsel 
applies for one. One court, however, re- 
fused to issue an injunction because it 
thought a dispute was a legitimate strike, 
not a boycott. ; 

Jurisdictional strikes also are to be 
the targets of injunction proceedings, if 
the unions directly involved do not settle 
the dispute quickly. This has been made 
clear by Board officials, who obtained a 
restraining order against an Albany, N.Y., 
jurisdictional strike. NLRB officials are 
helping the AFL building trades and con- 
tractors’ associations in the establishment 
of arbitration machinery to avert such 
strikes. 

Featherbed practices of unions are 
enjoined in another court action started 
by Robert N. Denham, the NLRB Gen- 
eral Counsel. Board members, however, 
have not clarified the Act’s clause prohib- 
iting unions from forcing employers to 
pay for work not performed. 


Status of foremen under the law 
is clarified by the Supreme Court and by 
NLRB. It is clear that employers no 
longer will be ordered to bargain with a 
union of foremen. Even orders of this 
type issued by NLRB under the Wagner 
Act will not be enforced by the courts. 
The Supreme Court has given implied 
support to this policy by refusing to re- 
view a lower-court decision setting aside 
an old NLRB order requiring a firm to 
negotiate with a foremen’s union. 

A company rule compelling foremen 
to resign from a production workers’ 
union also is upheld by NLRB. The 
Board says the employer has a right to 
require an employe promoted to a fore- 
man’s job to resign from the union, re- 
turn to the production job or leave the 
pay roll. 

Industry customs that permit fore- 
men to belong to rank-and-file unions 
cannot be followed by NLRB in setting 
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ACT AUTHORS HARTLEY & TAFT 
. -- NLRB and courts continue to grind out interpretations 
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up bargaining elections. NLRB excludes 
a working foreman of a logging crew 
from the same election unit as his crew 
members. Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
NLRB allowed foremen in the logging 
industry to remain in the same unit, be- 
cause of industry traditions. 

Inspectors, on the other hand, are 
placed in the same election unit with 
production workers. A Board majority 
holds that the law does not classify in- 
spectors as supervisory workers, although 
their decisions in rejecting articles pro- 
duced by the other workers can affect 
the earnings of these workers. 

A change in this ruling is possible in 
later cases, however. There are indica- 
tions that a majority of the Board will 
favor granting a separate bargaining unit 
for inspectors, apart from production 
workers, if employers request it. 

Plant guards. The Board also holds 
that factory watchmen are guards, under 
the law’s definition, even if they do not 
wear uniforms or carry weapons. NLRB 
cannot order elections in a unit that in- 
cludes plant guards with other employes. 

A court has ruled that NLRB cannot 
force an employer to bargain with a union 
of plant guards if the same union repre- 
sents other employes. 

Affidavit requirements of the Taft- 
Hartley law are responsible for other 
major decisions of the Board. Unions that 
decline to file non-Communist affidavits 
in order to qualify for NLRB assistance 
now find these Board rulings standing in 
their way: 

In bargaining elections, a noncom- 
plying union cannot get on the ballot, 
even if it has a contract in the shop. A 
rival union, if it files affidavits, can get 
an election. 

An employer will not be ordered to 
bargain with a noncomplying union. 
However, NLRB will not grant an elec- 
tion on an employer’s request if the only 
union involved has not filed non-Commu- 
nist affidavits. 

Workers, on the other hand, can 
force a noncomplying union into a test 
of strength. If 30 per cent of those em- 
ployed petition the Board for a decertifi- 
cation poll, the Board will hold the elec- 
tion and will allow the union to get on the 
ballot. If the union fails to get a majority 
vote, it loses its bargaining rights. If it 
gets a majority, NLRB will announce the 
result, but will not try to force the em- 
ployer to bargain. 

A loophole for noncomplying unions 
is provided in another recent decision. 
NLRB holds that it will grant an election 
on bargaining rights when a petition is 
filed by an international union that has 
qualified by filing affidavits, even if the 
local directly involved in the plant has 
not qualified. The ballot will contain the 
name of the international union, and bar- 
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gaining rights, if won, go to it, rather 
than to the local union. 

Free speech for employers is another 
issue on which NLRB is fixing new rules 
in line with the revised law. In general, 
the Board grants to employers the right to 
issue leaflets, write letters to workers or 
speak to them about unions. There must 
be no threat of reprisal for engaging in 
union activity. Some differences of opin- 
ion are developing among NLRB mem- 
bers on the issue of what constitutes a 
threat, and split decisions indicate that 
there may be some delay in drawing a 
clearly defined line on this point. 


U.S. ‘STRONG TALK’ 
AS BAR TO STRIKES 


The official line within the Government 
now is to discourage major strikes by 
strong talk. The Administration, so the 




















—Holland in Chicago Tribune 
OLD FAITHFUL 
The law spells out the curbs 


line goes, will not tolerate strikes in such 
a field as coal, railroads or shipping. 

A warning of this nature recently was 
carried to Southern coal operators by 
Cyrus S. Ching, director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. He 
and other Government officials advise em- 
ployers and unions to settle their own dis- 
putes or risk firm action by Government. 

This warning is being issued at a time 
when strike threats are coming from John 
L. Lewis’s coal miners, CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, three railroad brotherhoods and 
CIO maritime unions. A strike in any of 
these industries would jolt the country. 
A shipping strike, in midsummer, could 
interfere with shipments to Europe under 
the European Recovery Program. 


Government has more to back up 


strong antistrike talk than it had before 
passage of the Taft-Hartley law, by 
whether the law’s untried methods of 
curbing big strikes will work out x 
planned remains in doubt. What cay 
be done to stop a big strike—one affecting 
national health and welfare—is spelled 
out in the law. But strikes that fall shor 
of creating national emergencies still may 
be called with a minimum of Government 
interference. 

A national emergency can be de 
clared by the President when a majo; 
dispute moves toward a strike. Use of this 
procedure is what Mr. Ching apparently 
had in mind in warning coal operators to 
settle with Mr. Lewis before the Govern. 
ment took over the dispute. This emer. 


gency procedure probably would be in. f 


voked also in a shipping strike. 

If this section of the Act is invoked in 
coal or shipping, an injunction will be 
issued to delay a strike. Mr. Lewis or the 








CYRUS CHING 
The mediator spells out the warning 


maritime union will be ordered to post » 
pone a walkout for at least 80 days. But, § 
at the end of that period, if there is no | 
settlement, unions will be free to strike. J 
Beyond this, no further machinery ¥ J 
provided. Congress, however, might step ; 
in at this point to pass a stronger law J 
forcing employers and unions to accept s 
the decision of an arbitration board ina f 
major-industry dispute. Legislation of this 
kind has been threatened. There is col 
siderable doubt, however, that Congres f 
would go that far. And Congress prob- } 
ably will not be in session if a showdows 
on coal is delayed until late June or July. : 
An “unofficial” strike also is always 4% 


possibility in coal. Mr. Lewis could pro © 


tect himself against contempt charges by 
ordering a strike postponed, but a spol — 
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taneous” walkout might occur anyway. 
Thus, the Government’s ability to avert a 
coal stoppage still is questionable. 

The meat-industry dispute might 
become serious enough to warrant use of 


| the above emergency powers, but this is 


doubtful. Also, a compromise may be 
reached that will avert a meat strike. CIO 
Packinghouse Workers were reported last 
week to have reduced to 19 cents their 
original demand for an increase of 29 
cents an hour. The CIO union wanted 
more than the 9-cent raise accepted ear- 
lier by rival AFL and independent unions 
in the industry. 

A railroad walkout is legally possi- 
ble in April, but the odds now seem to 
be against it. A presidential emergency 
board is hearing the dispute, under terms 


of the Railway Labor Act. The Taft- 


Hartley emergency machinery would not 
apply in the case of a railroad dispute, 
since the law specifically exempts that 
industry. The Railway Act allows a strike, 
after a 60-day waiting period. Here 
again, Congress could be asked to pass 
an emergency law to avert a strike, as 
was proposed by President Truman in 
the rail strike in 1946. The three unions 
now involved in the dispute, however, 
are expected to settle without a walkout. 


DECLINE IN NUMBER 
OF JOB SHIFTERS 


Factory workers are not moving from 
job to job as often as they formerly did. 
This could be a significant straw in the 
wind, since a decline in the quit rate in 
industry sometimes is considered a fore- 
runner of a business shakeout. 

Workers who are worried about finding 
new jobs usually hang on to the ones 
they have. A trend toward greater stabil- 
ity in employment began to show up a 
few months ago. Scattered reports from 


| industry, as yet unofficial, indicate that 


the trend is continuing. 

Latest official figures on job separa- 
tions in manufacturing industries, issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, show 
that in December they reached a record 
low since 1941, when U. S. entered the 
war. The rate of separations dropped to 
36 per 1,000 last December, from 40 per 
1,000 employes in November. 

Voluntary quitting of jobs dropped 
during the month from a ratio of 27 per 
1,000 employes to 23 per 1,000. This fig- 
ure provides a sort of barometer of what 
workers believe lies ahead for business. 

Layoffs of workers were up slightly 


from November—from 8 to 9 per 1,000. . 


This was offset, however, by a decline in 
the discharge rate from 4 to 8 per 1,000. 
With reducuon in separations, the hir- 
ing rate also declined from 48 per 1,000 in 
November to 35 per 1,000 in December. 
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IF YOUR BUSINESS NEEDS 
MORE CASH 


than you can get from present sources, 


INVESTIGATE THIS LIBERAL 
LOW-COST PLAN 


Learn how little money costs, how much more you 
can get, and how long you can use it, under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. Send for our book, “SA 
Better Way to Finance Your Business.”’ No obligation. 
For your copy, phone or write the nearest Commercial 


Credit Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New 
York 17 = Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 
Portland 5, Ore. . . and other offices in more than 300 cities of 
the United States and Canada. ; 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ee) a 


$80,000,000 
2, ND. 


Capital and Surplus 
BALTI NORE 








Weve Been Askee): 


HOW FARM ‘PARITY’ PROGRAM WORKS 


The prices of many farm commodities 
must be supported by the Government 
at 90 per cent of “parity.” This support 
can be extended by the Government to 
almost any product of the country’s 
farms. The power to support prices runs 
until Jan. 1, 1949. Before Congress goes 
home, it will be pressed to extend the 
price-support program to Jan. 1, 1950, 
with chances strongly favoring such an 
extension. 

Many questions are raised about price 
supports as a result of the recent break 
in prices of several farm commodities. 
There are questions about the definition 
of parity. Other questions relate to how 
the Government may fulfill its obligation 
to support prices, and to the exact com- 
modities that either are being supported 
or may be supported. 

Cost of supports can run into big figures 
if a farm price decline continues. That 
cost will fall on taxpayers who, in effect, 
are committed to underwriting a mini- 
mum level of farm income. If prices go 
on declining, taxpayer pressure will be 
on the side of ending or modifying the 
Government commitment to uphold 
farm prices. Pressure from farming re- 
gions, however, will be on the side of 
continuing controls, and probably broader 
controls. The result could be a planned 
operation of the agricultural industry in 
the future. 


Just what is parity price? 

Parity is the price of a bushel of wheat or 
corn, or of a unit of some other com- 
modity, that will return to the farmer 
the same volume of things that he buys 
as it would have returned back in an 
earlier period, usually 1910-14. It is a 
sort of purchasing-power guarantee. And, 
of course, parity prices of various farm 
products can rise or fall from time to 
time as the cost of things a farmer buys 
rises and falls. The parity figure and the 
price-support level for a commodity usu- 
ally are fixed at the beginning of the mar- 
keting year. In some cases, these stand for 
the entire support period; in others, they 
are revised to reflect changes. 


Does Government guarantee parity? 
It does not guarantee full parity. The 
guarantee is to support five “basic” com- 
modities at 90 per cent of parity and a 
sixth, cotton, at 92.5 per cent of parity 
all through 1948. A simple act of Con- 
gress can extend that guarantee beyond 
1948. The guarantee also is to support 
14 other so-called “Steagall” commodities 
at 90 per cent of parity. The Government 
asked farmers to increase production of 
these commodities during the war emer- 
gency. In addition, the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture is empowered to support, in his 
discretion, the prices of almost any farm 
commodities with available funds. 


What commodities are affected? 
Basic commodities in the price-support 
program are corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts for nuts, and rice. Steagall com- 
modities are hogs, eggs, chickens, turkeys, 
milk, buttérfat, dry peas, dry edible 
beans, soybeans for oil, peanuts for oil, 
flaxseed for oil, American-Egyptian cot- 
ton, potatoes and sweet potatoes. Sup- 
port for wool also is mandatory. 


Cattle need not be supported, but can be. 
Support programs for other farm com- 
modities, which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can support in his discretion, already 
are announced for this year or were in 
effect last year. These include dried fruits, 
flax, hemp, certain seed, sugar beets, 
sugar cane, rosin and turpentine, grain 
sorghums and tung oil. 


How are prices supported? 

Two methods are used. The first is to 
make loans to farmers, through the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., at the guaranteed 
price. If the price goes up, the farmer 
can pay off the loan with interest, and 
sell the commodity at the higher market 
price. If the price goes down, the farmer 
can let the Government have the com- 
modity, but he keeps the money he got 
through the loan and pays no interest. 


The second method of price support is 
Government purchase of products at the 
guaranteed price. These purchases can 
be made directly from the farmer, who 
sometimes stores the commodity on his 
farm or delivers it to a warehouse or to 
the Government. Also, the Government 
can buy farm products through dealers, 
co-operative associations, processors and 
others. 


Can the Government buy directly in 
the markets? 

Yes. The CCC can go into the commodity 
markets to buy farm products at any 
time. These purchases can be either to 
support falling prices or to acquire com- 
modities for foreign export or for other 
purposes. Thus, if a commodity began to 
fall below the support level, CCC would 
be likely to buy on the market in a move 
to check this decline. At the same time, 
it also might make direct purchases or 
loans so that producers could withhold 
this commodity from the market. Some- 
times purchases might have the double 
purpose of holding prices at support 
levels and filling the Government’s need 
for certain commodities. 


How are loans made? 

CCC can make loans directly to farmers, 
But often it allows a farmer to make 
arrangements for a loan from a bank 
or other lending agency, with a sup. 
ported commodity as collateral. Then the 
CCC guarantees the loan, assuring the 
lender 100 per cent protection against 
a loss. Details of making loans vary for 
the several support programs. 


Who bears any loss? 

The Government, and the taxpayer 
finally. But, in some cases, commodities 
bought by the Government through price- 
support programs have been resold later 
without a loss. The war gave the Govem- 
ment the opportunity to dispose of quan. 
tities of cotton and grains without having 
to take expected losses. Some recent losses 
have been taken in supporting the prices 
of such commodities as wool and po- 
tatoes. Losses could rise and amount to 
big sums if the Government bought large 
supplies of commodities to support prices, 
and later should be forced to sell at less 
than the buying prices. 


How does the Government dispose of 
these commodities? 

The Government can sell to foreign gov- 
ernments, or to U.S. agencies, for relief 
abroad. It can direct these commodities 
into such channels as school-lunch pro- 
grams. There are some restrictions, how- 
ever, against returning commodities to 
competitive markets at less than the 
original support prices paid by the Gov- 
ernment. That is, they cannot be dumped 
on the domestic markets. 


How are price supports financed? 

The Commodity Credit Corp., which f- 
nances most of the price-support pro- 
gram, has authority to spend or lend more 
than $5,000,000,000. Some of this al- 
ready is tied up, but Congress from time 
to time appropriates money for the 
agency to finance specific programs. For 
example, the Department of Agriculture’ 
appropriations each year specify that 4 
certain amount of customs receipts shall 
be used for farm programs. These it- 
clude purchase of commodities for school 
lunches, diversion to new uses or new 
markets and for humane purposes. Purchase 
of these products also can be made an 
additional step in supporting farm prices 


The Government, thus, has far-reaching § 
_powers that can be used to support farm © 


commodities against sharp price declines 
Greater use of these powers may be called 
for this year. But Congress will decide 
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whether to continue the prive-suppot § 


program—and in what form—after 1948. 
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GREAT CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO GOOD TASTE 





Oysters and Lobsters gave 
the Trail its Start 


When Henry Wells started what was to become Wells, Fargo & Co., 






few people could see any need for express service. He finally sold 
his idea by delivering fresh oysters and lobsters far inland where 
such delicacies never before had been seen. His express company 
went beyond Buffalo to St. Louis and Chicago and then fanned 
out through the hazardous West to the Coast. 


Today, railway and air express deliver whatever you want 


anywhere and fast. Tables all over America are enriched 


St lives with good laalé 
by delicacies from everywhere which combined with -. 

AmAa a {Lae 
Budweiser make that notable difference between eating 
and really dining. Every sip tells you why Budweiser has 


become something more than beer. ..a tradition in hospitality. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


B udwe i is) © ¥° SAINT LOUIS 
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There are 40,000 business establishments in the ture 
United States with 100 or more employees. D 
These are the latest figures just made available by up. 
the U. S. Census Bureau from its data on social se- ; dow 
curity payrolls. ; dep: 
Assuming that 7 persons, as an average, comprise . not 
the executive committee or group which makes op- V 
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portant expenditures, there are about 280,000 key the 
executives in these establishments. It has been esti- gett 
mated that they do between 75 and 80 per cent of the ‘ tion 
total volume of business in America. : Tr 
With a circulation guarantee of 300,000 and a size- the 1 
able circulation above this figure due to the recent = 
merger, U.S. News--World Report includes among a qui 
its regular readers a preponderant number from this | tion | 
key executive group. Res: 
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TREASURY’S 2-WAY CREDIT POLICY 


Readiness If Deflation Supplants Inflation 


In money and credit planning, 
the Treasury is shying away from 
sudden moves that might punc- 
ture the boom. 

Debt retirement may be slowed 
up. Interest rates are to be held 
down. For the present, Treasury 
deposits in commercial banks are 
not to be withdrawn. 

Wait-and-see policy is devel- 
oping. The Treasury still thinks 
the danger is inflation. But it is 
getting ready to deal with defla- 
tion if necessary. 


Treasury experts, trying to manage 
the national debt in a way that will 
hold down the public’s supply of 
money and credit, are getting set for 
aquick reversal of policy in case infla- 
tion gives way to deflation. 

Official attitude, despite recent breaks 
incommodity prices, is that inflation still 
is the danger to be watched. However, 
in its debt operations, the Treasury’s 
policy is one of increasing caution. In 
the uncertain period ahead, the Treasury 
will avoid any drastic money-tightening 
measures that might lead to a collapse. 

What the Treasury wants is to 
keep itself in position to deal with either 
inflation or deflation. Right now, with 
prices still high and money abundant, the 
Treasury is exerting some pressure on 
banks to restrict lending, because bank 
loans add to the money supply. But if 
prices turn sharply downward, and defla- 
tion takes hold, the Treasury will use its 
powers in the other direction—to ease up 
on credit and start money flowing again. 

That is the background of the policies 
now taking shape in the Treasury. These 
policies, in line with the views of most 
leading bankers, are being shaped by 
Under Secretary A. L. M. Wiggins, him- 
self a banker until he took the Treasury 
job a little over a year ago. Mr. Wiggins 
thinks the end of inflation is not yet in 
‘ight. But, in dealing with the problem 
of bank credit, he is being careful not to 
overplay his hand. 

Mr. Wiggins’s policies are likely to get 


| the support of Thomas B. McCabe, who 


soon is to succeed Marriner S. Eccles as 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
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However, Mr. Eccles and a majority of 
the Board still appear to believe that 
direct and far-reaching controls over bank 
credit are necessary. 

The cautious approach of the 
Treasury shows up in recent develop- 
ments on questions of debt policy. 

Debt retirement, in this period when 
high tax collections are swelling the 





‘ —Acme 
TREASURY'S WIGGINS 
He plotted a cautious course... 


Treasury’s supply of working cash, may 
not proceed as rapidly as planned. 

During the year ending next June 30, 
the Treasury expects a surplus of about 
$7,500,000,000, which can be applied on 
the public debt. Because of high collec- 
tions in January, March and June, most 
of this surplus is piling up during the 
first half of 1948. 

Original plan was to use about $4,500,- 
000,000 of that money during the next 
three months to retire securities held by 
the Federal Reserve System. Now, with 
the economic outlook more uncertain, it 
is reported that the Treasury is inclined 
to proceed more slowly, perhaps spread- 
ing that retirement program out over a 
six-month period. Then, if necessary, 
part of that $4,500,000,000 could be used 
in a way that would stimulate, rather 
than discourage, credit expansion. 


Retirement of securities held by Feder- 
al Reserve Banks is the key to the Treas- 
ury’s effort to hold down bank lending. 
When taxpayers write checks to pay taxes, 
bank deposits are reduced. If the Treas- 
ury then pays that money into the Federal 
Reserve System, rather than to individuals 
or other private holders of Government 
securities, those deposits are not replaced. 





" —Press Association 
RESERVE BOARD‘’S McCABE 
... his ideas on policy harmonized 


In this way, the capacity of banks to lend 
money is reduced. 

Until the Treasury satisfies itself about 
which way the wind is blowing, the plan 
apparently is to let its excess cash lie idle. 
Then, if inflationary pressures continue, 
the Treasury can go ahead with its origi- 
nal plan to pay off $4,500,000,000 in 
securities held by the Federal Reserve 
System. But, if deflation sets in, it may 
decide to use some of that money to pay 
off securities held by private investors. In 
that way, bank deposits could be in- 
creased and new loans encouraged. 

Interest rates are being held at pres- 
ent levels. Until last October, the rate 
on one-year Treasury certificates was 
frozen at seven eighths of 1 per cent. 
Since then, in the hope of tightening the 
money market, the Treasury has let the 
certificate rate rise to 1% per cent. At that 
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appreciate at any bank . . . 


what business executives 
and it’s 


what they always receive in W ash- 


ington, at this institution. 


If you need assistance in Wash- 


ington, let our 


sources 


grasp of local conditions. . . 


you achieve the results you seek. 


experience, re- 


plus our thorough : 
§ ; 


help 
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Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 


Washington, D. C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 











Save labor, cut costs and keep floors 
in tip-top shape with American 
DeLuxe Floor Maintenance Ma- 
chines! Power to spare for steel 
wooling, polishing, scrubbing, buff- 
Tel ach tomy tele ttel am hitlalselmelem.celeren 
concrete, terrazzo, tile, linoleum, 
any floor. Sizes include brush spread 
of 13, 15 or 17 inches. Write for 
details. American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 517 So. St. Clair St., 


Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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They 


salesmen call on them. 


send in their checks regularly. 
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cance for advertisers because 


they know that such highly 


voluntary subscription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 
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level, the certificate pays only a little more 
than the 90-day Treasury bill, interest on 
which has risen almost to 1 per cent 
since freed to find its own level in the 
market a few months ago. There had 
been widespread speculation that op 
March 1, with offering of a new batch of 
certificates, the Treasury would raise the 
rate to 14 per cent. However, the decision 
was against such a rise. For at least an- 
other month, and maybe indefinitely, the 
certificate rate will remain at 11s. 

Treasury deposits in commercial 
banks around the country are being al- 
lowed to build up. These accounts, fed 
by bank sales of savings bonds, now total 
about $1,250,000,000. If the Treasury 
were to draw out this money, there would 
be a reduction both in total bank deposits 
and in the reserves that banks carry in 
the Federal Reserve System as a protec- 
tion to depositors. As a rule, it is only 
when banks have more money in these 
reserves than regulations require that 
they are able to make new loans. Since 
any reduction in reserves tends to reduce 
a bank’s capacity to lend, the Treasury 
has a powerful weapon in its commercial 
bank deposits. But, for the present, at 
least, that weapon is not being used. 

Stand-by plans are being developed 
to deal with a possible deflation and an 
overtightening of credit. If necessary, the 
Treasury could expand its own deposits 
in commercial banks. Also, it could retire 
debt in a way that would pump money 
into private deposits and spending. As 
still another step, although this is not con- 
sidered likely. interest could be 
driven downward again. 

For the present, the Treasury is fol- 
lowing a policy of watchful waiting. Big 
tax collections are putting some drain on 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY SNYDER 
One of his chief arguments is weakened... 
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money, deposits and bank reserves, and 
the Treasury believes that is enough. In 
the single week ending February 13, the 
Treasury collected $719,000,000 more 
than it spent. The result was a reduction 
in bank deposits and reserves. 

Some banks recently have had to bor- 
row money from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to replenish their reserves. Others 
have raised money by selling some of 
their holdings of federal securities. 

To the Treasury, that indicates mild 
pressure on banks—just enough to make 
bankers think twice before making new 
loans, but not enough to choke off the 
supply of credit. (See page 26.) That is 
the way the Treasury has planned it. 


‘CARRYOVER’ PLAN 
FOR 1948 SURPLUS 


Senate Republicans offer a new budget 
proposal that makes tax cuts on 1948 
incomes more probable than ever. This 
idea is simply to draw on the budget sur- 
plus expected for the year ending June 30 
to help pay next year’s bills. 


Provision for this action, offered by’ 


Senator Eugene D. Millikin (Rep.), of 
Colorado, chairman of the tax-writing 
Finance Committee, has been written 
into legislation authorizing the European 
Recovery Program. It would instruct the 
Treasury to earmark $3,000,000,000 of 
this year’s surplus for application toward 
the first year’s cost of ERP. Otherwise, 
that cost, set at $5,300,000,000, would 
come largely out of the budget for year 
beginning July 1, thus reducing the mar- 
gin that could be used for tax reduction. 

Behind this device is a budget situa- 
tion that promises a much bigger surplus 
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—Brett in Akron Beacon Journal 
READY WITH THE HAYMAKERS 
‘+ by proposed shift in budgeting 
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Rurally Rich 
Politically Powerful 






MICHIGAN FARMER 


East Lansing, Mich. 


OHIO FARMER 
1013-A Rockwell Avenue 

















































There aren’t many landing fields in Pennsylvania 
—just fields of grain, tobacco, truck crops 

and dozens of other money crops—942,000 
dairy coWs, 20,321,840 chickens. Pennsylvania 
farm folks do most of their diversified 

farming with two feet on the ground. 


Here’s a mighty good place to look for a big 
portion of tomorrow’s sales—solid, comfortably- 
fixed farm families that live well year after 
year. Progressive folks who buy 

quality products like yours. 


Go direct to these well-to-do farm families 

at minimum cost in the Pennsylvania Farmer 
. . . the top-favorite farm paper of 71% of 
Pennsylvania’s farmers. You'll find they 

will warm up fast to new products that are 
introduced by this old friend. For information 
on all 3 papers address Cleveland office. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Oe CooL ageed on oe fw ae 


Are you using your supplier’s brains, 
as well as his materials? It will pay 
you to do so. Let us give you three 
examples that will show you what we 
mean. First, there was the Revere cus- 
tomer who was found to have in his 
shop a hand-soldering operation cost- 
ing about 2¢ per unit. We suggested a 
spot-welding machine which cut the 
cost to a fraction, and did a better job. 

In another case, spot welding was 
impractical because of the nature of 


the materials, and 


150,000 pieces per month. He was 
using large quantities of bronze rod. 
It was pointed out to him that the 
part could be produced just as well 
by an eyelet machine using bronze 
strip, substantially reducing every 


and 


product of equal appearance and 


cost element, resulting in a 
serviceability. 

These are but three of many in- 
stances of special service given by 
Revere. You will note that the essen- 
tial 


factor and 





soldering was inevi- 


table. Here Revere 


ff. 


recommended port- 

able induction sol- % wa 
y “ae 

dering equipment. \. ~~ 


This proved to be so 
effective in lowering 
costs that we have 


since brought it to 
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common element in 
was the 
the 


each case 
willingness of 
customer to provide 
complete informa- 
tion about methods 
and end uses. Only 
this made it possible 


for us to collabo- 








the attention of 
other customers using hand-soldering 
methods. 

The question of rod versus strip is 
another subject of great interest in 
these days of endless search for better 
and faster methods. In our experi- 
ence, quite often a part can be made 
from strip just as well as from rod, 
and at much lower cost. For instance, 
one of the Revere customers was mak- 
ing a knob escutcheon and bushing 


in a screw machine, turning out 


rate with our friends 
in the successful search for cost-re- 
ducing materials or processes. 

Revere is by no means the only 
company accustomed to work in this 
way with its customers and prospects. 
Every important supplier in the coun- 
try is fully informed about his mate- 
rials, whether they be solids or fluids, 
organic or inorganic. We suggest that 
no matter what you make, or how, it 
will pay you to give your suppliers 


the privilege of collaboration. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


A ee 
nw 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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on June 30, 1948, than on June 30, 1949, 
For this year, which ends next June 
30, Mr. Truman’s budget estimates the 
surplus at $7,482,000,000. For next year, 
beginning July 1, Mr. Truman places the 
surplus at only $4,808,000,000. 

This has led Treasury Secretary John 
W. Snyder, joined by some Democrats 
in Congress, to warn that a tax cut such 
as the one already voted by the House 
would run the Government into the red 
for the year ending June 30, 1949. The 
full effect of that tax cut, which would 
be dated back to Jan. 1, 1948, would not 
show up in revenues before July 1. In 
the current budget year—July 1, 1947. 
to June 30, 1948—the tax cut would have 
little effect on revenue. 








—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MILLIKIN 
A new way to balance the books 


Effect of the proposed shifting of 
budget figures i to weaken one of Mr. 
Snyder’s chief arguments against tax cuts. 
Actually, the change is only in book- 
keeping, and will make no long-term dif- 
ference in the Government's financial 
position. The important thing is that it 
averages out the surplus for this year and 
next, so that, with a moderate tax cut, 
there is not much likelihood of a budget 
deficit in either year. It was the danger 
of pushing the Government back into the 
red that gave pause to many Congress: 
men about voting tax cuts. 

However, this improved budget pros- 
pect for the year starting July | does not 
mean that the Senate is likely to accept 
the generous tax cuts voted by the House. 
Revenue cost of the House bill would 
be about $6,500,000,000 a year. Mr. 
Millikin and other Senate tax leaders 
are expected to trim that down to be- 
tween $4,000,000,000 and  $4,500- 
000,000. They believe such a tax reduc- 
tion can be passed over an expected veto: 
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Trend of American Business 











John Shaky commodity prices have Congress and the Administration stumped. 
oerats A wait-and-see attitude is dominating the House Banking Committee. That's 
such the Committee that controls almost all legislation affecting business. 
Louse Rent control is recommended by the Committee for just a month's extension. 
ec Allocation of a few scarce materials, like tin, gets the same treatment. 
ai This month-to-month policy on controls is deliberate. The Committee wants 
d not more definite signs of business trends before it takes action on anything. It 
l. In doesn't want to legislate against inflation if a downswing is about to begin. 
1947, 
have Signs of uncertainty are appearing from several different directions. 
Farm-commodity prices show little firmness at the recent lower levels. 
Steel prices, on the other hand, have undergone a broad increase. 
These developments point to moderately lower prices for food and to higher 
costs of production for a wide range of manufactured articles that use steel. 
Steel users are afraid of the steel price rise. They have some doubts that 
they can pass on the price increase to their customers. That would mean a 
squeeze on manufacturers’ profits. It may mean losses for marginal firms. 
Business attitude shows definite signs of caution. Banks are wary about 
making new loans. Businessmen are beginning to doubt that the sellers' market 
can run on much longer. They are feeling their way as cautiously as Congress. 

















A third round of wage increases appears to be more and more definite. 
Steelworkers are in a Stronger position to demand--and get--a higher 
hourly wage rate. The steel price rise virtually paves the way for a wage rise. 
Steel-industry wages usually set the pattern for other industrial workers. 
Wage settlements already made in smaller industries call for increases of 
8 or 9 cents an hour. That is smaller than a year ago, but adds to costs. 
There is a question now whether the country will take another turn in the 
wage-price spiral. It was feared a year ago. It's doubly feared at this time. 














ing 

A number of signs point to an end to inflation in the not-distant future. 

s Farm income will be off by $4,400,000,000 if prices don't recover. Loss on 

oak inventory of grains and livestock amounts to another $4,000,000,000. That 

he shock, coming in a fortnight, ordinarily would mean sharp cuts in farm buying. 

cuts, Food sales in retail stores also show some tendency to drop off a bit. 

00k- Luxury trades are definitely down. Beauty=-parlor business is off by a con- 

1 dit- Siderable margin from a year ago. So are jewelry sales, winter-resort trade. 

an Clothing demand is dropping. There have been shutdowns in this industry. 

ge Motion=-picture industry is in a slump, in the midst of an economy wave. 

cut, These are all indications that point to a downswing in business activity. 

idget 

inger Other signs that are not too favorable for the outlook are these: 

o the 

sreSs- Imports are rising. They scored a record in December. That means more 
Competition for U.S. business from abroad, outside pressure on U.S. prices. 

pros- Exports are down. That's a sign of foreigners' inability to buy in U.S. 

s not Construction outlook is appraised less optimistically by the industry than 

= by Commerce Department. Building suppliers see a demand for no more than 870,000 

call dwellings in 1948. Commerce forecasts 970,000. The difference could mean al- 

Mr most an end to building-material shortages--another price depressant. 

aders Business expansion also may slow down after midyear. What is going on now 


Ans is completion of past projects. There is uncertainty about new expansions. 
JUU.- 
sduc- 
veto. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 
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These trends suggest that supply is catching up with demand. When that 
happens, prices usually break, and, when prices break, activity falls off. Wh 
S$ 
Treasury continues to take cash away from the public and out of banks. : 
Treasury cash is built up again, after February's heavy debt retirement. Bia ¥e 
Cash in Federal Reserve Banks approached $1,800,000,000 by the middle of the § time 
month. That represents money withdrawn from commercial-bank deposits. ode 
Treasury deposits in banks from security- sales exceed $1,200,000,000. ag 
That sum also could be taken out of banks if the Treasury decides to do So. ue 
Official policy also discourages banks from adding to deposits. Debt coming ruling 
due in March is to be refunded to the tune of $4,480,000,000. This is an attempt sidere 
to persuade the owners of that debt to reinvest in Treasury issues, rather than under 
take cash and deposit that cash in commercial banks for relending. 
These cash withdrawals from banks and the public have a deflationary effect. YO 
They reduce the volume of money that can be used for private spending. There is of me 
doubt, however, that this credit tightening by the Treasury can be continued be- part ¢ 
yond March 15. Between March 15 and June 15, Government expenses may exceed al 
Government cash intake. Credit then would tend to become easier. so" 
in eff 
U.S. exports are getting another jolt because of world dollar problems. by a1 
Netherlands has requisitioned U.S. securities owned by Dutch citizens. part ¢ 
They are estimated at $500,000,000, mostly in stocks of sound U.S. concerns. eaten 
Some of these are to be liquidated to provide more dollar purchasing power. —_ 
Dollar buying, at the same time, is to be held to $100,000,000 for the 
first quarter of 1948. That will put a Squeeze on Dutch industrial operations. YO 
What has happened in the Netherlands is a symptom of world economic ills. carryi 
Nearly all countries lack dollars to buy the volume of U.S. goods they want. om 
Result is that they cut down on dollar spending. Britain also has made dollar epee 
requisitions. France wants to. Most foreign customers of the U.S. are taking The C 
steps to spend fewer dollars -- Canada, Britain, France, Chile. tractor 
Export markets for U.S. goods can be expected to shrink at least until the a cont 
Marshall Plan gets well under way. Even then, they may not fully recover. a 
World currency values, when and if adjusted by the International Monetary 
Fund, are to be subjected to a very realistic and practical test. YOl 
Export volume is to be the yardstick of most countries’ currency values. tax ret 
If exports begin to drop, currency values will be studied and may be reduced. ea 
If exports expand, or hold steady, presumption is that currency is all right. “sige 
France, under this test, was justified in devaluing the franc. In fact, who h 
the Fund didn't object to devaluation. It objected to the French action in compa! 
recognizing two or more values for the franc -- an official and a "free" rate. the U, 
Chile also appears due for revaluation. Chilean exports are in trouble. ee 
Britain may be headed for devaluation eventually. British exports fail to in the 
balance imports, and prices may be at fault. Cheaper pound may be the answer. becaus 
What this test means to the U.S. is that lower dollar values are to be ex- the cor 
pected for foreign currencies. That makes lower prices for foreign goods, and 
those prices will affect domestic prices. It's another deflationary sign. YOU 
export 
Because of caution in Congress, few laws affecting business are likely to >, modity 
be. passed. Prevailing attitude is to avoid as much controversy as possible. pean co 
Minimum wage has about an even chance of staying at 40 cents an hour. Trade 
Social Security protection is not likely to be extended to more people. _ 
Housing program promises to remain on the shelf for another year. item. 7 
Bank holding-company bill is not likely to pass at this session. howeve 
The Truman anti-inflation program is dead. Congress is in no mood to re- 
store power to ration goods, to control prices, or to regulate wage rates. Cone 
Rent control, however, still appears likely to get a year's extension. courts ¢ 
Budget cutting won't amount to much in this year of national elections. re dy 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 





as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring the over- 
time pay of your employes, fail to count 
as part of their regular rate of pay a 
weekly attendance bonus paid to them. 
The Supreme Court refuses to review 
one case, leaving in effect a lower-court 
ruling that such a bonus must be con- 
sidered in determining overtime pay 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes consider the cost 
of meals provided for your employes as 
part of their pay, in meeting minimum- 
wage requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In refusing to review 
another case, the Supreme Court leaves 
in effect a ruling that meals furnished 
by a railway to its dining-car waiters as 
part of the price for their services, and 
eaten by them on their own time, can be 
counted as part of their wages. 


* x * 


YOU CAN probably get released trom 
carrying out the terms of a Government 
contract if the invitation to bid on the 
contract failed to specify the exact type 
of material required by the Government. 
The Comptroller General allows one con- 
tractor to be released from liability under 
a contract where the Government wanted, 
but did not specify, only stainless steel 
used on the job. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in making the income 
tax return for a corporation, fail to treat 


| as taxable income the amount of a dis- 


count on the company’s bonds bought 
by direct negotiation from a bondholder 
who has no other connection with the 
company. In handing down this decision, 
the U.S. Tax Court also says that the 
saving on similar bonds, bought from 
a bondholder who had a business interest 


| in the company, was not taxable income 


because it was in the nature of a gift to 
the company. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes use a single 
export license in shipping a com- 


,, Modity to two or more buyers in Euro- 


pean countries. The Office of International 


5 Trade simplifies the license procedure, 


effective March 1, for exporters having 
several European orders for the same 
tem. This procedure cannot be used, 
however, for export of scarce items. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT any longer export 
crude petroleum without obtaining an in- 
dividual export license. OIT restores this 
item to the list of exports requiring indi- 
vidual licenses. 


* %* 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 
depend on getting as much general-pur- 
pose synthetic rubber (GR-S) as here- 
tofore. The Office of Materials Distribu- 
tion announces that distribution controls 
over this material are being re-estab- 
lished, because of tires and other trans- 
portation items. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, safely 
fail to ask a union why it is demanding 
that an employe be discharged under a 
union-security contract. The National 
Labor Relations Board, in ordering one 
employer to reinstate several discharged 
workers, says that it was the duty of the 
employer to find out why the union 
wanted the employes fired under a main- 
tenance-of-membership contract clause 
requiring union membership under cer- 
tain conditions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT hold an informal elec- 
tion among your employes to determine 
whether they want a union to continue 
to represent them as bargaining agent, 
without running the risk of violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act. NLRB finds that one 
employer acted improperly, under the 
new labor law, in circulating petitions 
for employes to say whether or not they 
favored a union’s continuing as repre- 
sentative. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Office of 
Technical Services an index of several 
thousand dyestuffs manufactured by the 
German I. G. Farbenindustrie. The index 
is being sold in four volumes, ranging in 
price from $2 to $2.75. 


* * * 


YOU CAN also get from the Office of 
Technical Services seven reports dealing 
with German methods of processing fats, 
oils and oilseeds. One of the reports is 
based upon a study of methods used 
in manufacturing margarine in several 
plants in the British occupation zone 
of Germany. 





eons expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
$ and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. NeEws--Wortp 
EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


The price drop, now measured by 
official indexes, was one of the 
sharpest on record. As yet, however, 
the business decline during January 
and February cannot be tied defin- 
itely to the price decline. 

Wholesale prices fell 2.5 per cent on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
for the week ended February 14. 
They fell to 3.5 per cent below their 
peak of January 17 and were at 
their lowest since November 22. 

Farm-product prices fell 7.5 per cent 
in the week ended February 14 and 
were the lowest since August 2. 

Food prices dropped 2.6 per cent to 
their lowest since August 30. 

Size of the price declines from Janu- 
ary 17 to February 14 is compared 
below with gains since 1939: 





Percent Changes 
1939 to Jan. 17 to 
Jan. 17 Feb. 14 
All commodities 115 — 3.5 
Farm products 209 -10.2 
Grains 352 —20.0 
Livestock 
and poultry 230 -16.0 
Foods 157 - 43 
Meats 104 -10.2 
Cereal products 129 - 5.0 
Dairy products 160 5.0 
Fruits and 
vegetables 122 5.0 
Industrial goods 81 0.1 
Hides and 
leather prod’s 111 - 2.6 
Chemicals 85 - 4.8 


Heavy weight of industrial goods in 
index, amounting to 58 per cent, 
prevented a greater loss in all-com- 
modity index. Farm products have 
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Spread of the price drop to industrial 
goods has been small. The declines 
in hides and leather products and 
chemicals are due to lower prices 
for hides, inedible fats and oils. 

Basic commodity prices stopped fall- 
ing between February 14 and 18. 
In cash trading, corn rose 17 cents 
a bushel, wheat 8. 

Impact of the price drop upon busi- 
ness is awaited. Meanwhile, recent 
cold weather continues to be re- 
flected in business indicators. 

Department-store sales fell to 277 











ACTIVITY 


indicator for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 14, lowest since January 17. 

Auto output totaled 85,262, com- 
pared with 97,276 a year ago. 

Output of factories was unchanged 
at 194.6 on the U.S. News--World 
Report indicator. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
92.5 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended February 21, compared 
with 92.7 for the previous week. 

Carloadings are below a year ago. 

Dwelling units started in January 
totaled 50,000, down 12,000 from 
December. Despite abnormal weath- 
er, however, the drop was no 
greater than normal for January. 

Single-family dwellings, built for 
owner occupancy, make up 87 per 
cent of present starts, compared 
with 62 in 1929. In a slump, this 
may add some stability to construc- 
tion. Multifamily housing, built for 
rental, shrank fastest in 1929-32. 

Business caution is growing. 

New orders received by manufac- 
turers, which shrink before a drop 
in production, fell 6 per cent in De- 
cember to the lowest since August. 

Experience in 1920, shown in the 
top chart, indicates that soft-goods 
output may shrink first. Output of 
durable goods, protected by back- 
logs of unfilled orders, can sustain 
the boom. As in 1920, however, 
new orders for durable goods can 
shrink and output fall if the drop in 
output of soft goods is severe. 

A waiting period is necessary before 
effect of drop in farm-product and 
food prices can be seen. Demand for 
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AUTO ASSEMBLY PLANT Sydney, Australia 

Lord Nuffield, head of Morris Motors, Ltd., of Great Britain, 
the largest auto-manufacturing concern in Europe, is going 
into business in Sydney. Nuffield (Australia) Proprietary, 
Ltd., is setting up a plant for the making of auto bodies on 
the disused Victoria Park race track here. The factory, which 
will cover 100,000 square feet, is to be completed within 
eight months and to be operating within a year. Bodies will 
be produced for three models of Morris passenger cars and 
for commercial vehicles. Later, the plant will turn out farm 
tractors. Lord Nuffield bought the Victoria Park track in 1945 
for about $650,000. He will subsidize the export of complete 
cas from his factories in England to Australia to the extent 
of $3,200,000 to lower cost of his cars to Australians. 

© 00 

THREE RADIOS A MINUTE Walton-on-Thames, England 

Sargrove Electronics, Ltd., is producing radios at a rate of 
three a minute entirely by mechanical means. A girl feeds 
materials into one end of a 70-foot-long assembly unit and 
completed radio sets come out the other end without having 
been touched by human hands. The apparatus was developed 
by John Sargrove over a period of 11 years. It includes more 
than 20 electronic “brains” that control the entire operation. 
These keep the sets flowing evenly along the conveyor, stop 
the machinery if a breakdown occurs, and point out where 
the trouble lies. The Sargrove firm now is filling its first 
order—100,000 sets for India. 

° Oo 

STEEL EXPANSION New York 

Steel companies in the U.S. plan to spend $565,000,000 
for new equipment and expansion this year, bringing their 
total postwar expenditures for these purposes to $1,700,- 
| 000,000. Although all companies have not planned their 
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' expenditures beyond 1948, $265,000,000 already has been 


) allocated for new equipment and expansion next year. Since 


1935, $3,805,000,000 has been spent or allocated by the steel 
industry to expand and improve its plant. 
rn) 
POWER PROJECT Buenos Aires 
First big project to be finished under Argentina’s five-year 
plan is the $1,250,000 El Nihuil Dam in Southern Mendoza 
Province. The dam harnesses the Atuel River and provides 


« hydroelectric power and irrigation for the province. The area 


irigated by the new project totals 172,900 acres. Two central 
hydroelectric stations are to be built with a total power of 
120,000 kilowatts. Present facilities provide only 24,000 kilo- 
watts. Actual work on the dam was begun before the five-year 


| plan, but the Perén Government speeded the project. 


° 
Tokyo 
Transport services to Japan by air and sea are expanding. 


' General of the Army Douglas MacArthur’s headquarters has 
» authorized the British Overseas Airways Corp. to establish 
/ commercial passenger and freight service to Japan. BOAC 
| how is conducting survey flights in preparation for the open- 
> ing of a regular route for its flying boats between Hong 
| Kong and Iwakuni, Japan, via Shanghai. The BOAC service 


will be in addition to that of Northwest Airlines, Inc., and 
Pan American World Airways, which have operated regular 


) flight schedules to Japan since last summer. Aeronautical 


Radio, Inc., of Washington, D. C., has been granted the right 
to lease and operate communications facilities and services 
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needed for operation of civil aircraft in the country. In addi- 
tion, five more shipping firms have been licensed to set up 
offices for the handling of freight, passengers-and mail, bring- 
ing to 14 the total number permitted to operate in Japan. 
They are: the Java-China-Japan Packet Line, Batavia, which 
also represents the Holland-East Asia Line, Rotterdam; 
Maersk Line, a company organized in New York by Danish 
capital; Isbrandsten Co., Inc., New York; the French Mail 
Steamship Line, Paris, and American Steamship Agencies, 
Inc., Manila, which represents States Marine Corp., Parry 
Navigation Co., Inc., and Parry Lines, Inc., all of New York. 
© 0 0 
INDUSTRIALIZATION Bratislava, Czechoslovakia 
Slovakia, heretofore a predominantly farming area, is being 
partially industrialized under Czechoslovakia’s two-year plan. 
A new tire factory has been built at Puchov. Plastics plants 
are going up at Zilina and Novaky. A rayon factory is being 
built at Bratislava that will permit doubling of Slovakia’s rayon 
output, and the town of Humenne is getting a wood-processing 
plant and a mineral-oil refinery. 
000 
RAYON PLANT Lima, Peru 
Rayon Peruana, S. A., is increasing the size of its plant 
here. The plant was completed last year at a cost of $2,000,- 
000. The extension, to cost an additional $1,500,000, will give 
the plant a capacity of 5,000,000 pounds of staple fiber and 
1,500,000 pounds of rayon yarn a year. The New York firm of 
Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., is designing the machinery and 
factory layout and directing construction. This company also 
is supervising the building of 14 other rayon plants abroad. 
These plants, with a capacity ranging from 1,500,000 pounds 
to 20,000,000 pounds a year, will be able to turn out a total 
of 55,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn and staple fiber annually. 
In addition to Peru, the plants are being built in Brazil, Chile, 
Western Europe and the Near East. 
° 
HIGH-TEST GASOLINE Buenos Aires 
High-test gasoline is being sold in Argentina for the first 
time in the country’s history. It has a rating of 70 to 72 octane, 
contains lead, and is sold free of rationing restrictions at 60 
cents a gallon. The new gasoline is provided by privately 
owned petroleum companies and the Government’s oil ad- 
ministration. Regular gasoline in Argentina normally runs be- 
tween 45 and 65 octane and costs 35 cents a gallon. The ration 
for motorists in Buenos Aires is about 10 gallons a week, but 
is not always available because of inadequate supplies. 
rn) 
OIL Krosno, Poland 
Poland is pushing its oil-production program. The state re- 
search laboratory this year plans to expand its drilling opera- 
tions and to work new fields discovered last year. Output of 
crude oil in 1947 totaled 128,238 tons, 1.2 per cent above 
estimated production for the year. Since June, production has 
averaged 11,000 tons a month. New sources of natural gas 
also have been discovered. Production last year was 148,200,- 
000 cubic meters. 
0°00 
ALASKA HIGHWAY Ottawa, Canada 
The Alaska Highway, which extends 1,523 miles from 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska, is 
now open to pleasure travel without restriction. The Canadian 
Government no longer requires motorists to obtain permits 
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—National Film Board 


OPEN FOR PLEASURE: Service stations on the war-built 
Alaska Highway, which is now open to tourist traffic 


to travel over the highway. Heretofore, Canada, in the main, 
has permitted only those on business trips to use the highway. 
The all-weather, graveled road was built during the war as 
a defense measure. 
oo °O 

NEW DIESEL FUEL Southampton, England 

Experiments on a new tanker built for the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Co., Ltd., indicate that Diesel engines can be oper- 
ated on a lower grade of petroleum fuel than is now being 
used. During a 16-month period, the 12,000-ton tanker 
Auricula traveled 100,000 miles, burning a high-viscosity, low- 
grade fuel insted of the normal Diesel oil. The company esti- 
mates that the saving amounted to $60 a day. 


oo Oo 


COPPER MILL Otavi, South-West Africa 


A $4,000,000 copper mill being built here for the Tsumeb 
Corp. will begin production in April. The plant will be able 
to handle 900 tons of copper ore a day, and the finished 
product will be sold in the United States and Europe. The 





—Westinghouse 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR BRAZIL: Bodies (left), trucks (right) 
and machinery (foreground) ready for assembling 
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Tsumeb Corp., which took over its mining property frop 
German interests, is owned partly by the American Metal Co 
Ltd., and the Newmont Mining Corp., the latter actually 
managing Tsumeb. Newmont also owns in Africa the O’Okiep 
Copper Co, E. L. Bateman and Co., of Johannesburg, Unig, 
of South Africa, is building the copper plant, which is on the 
railway between Swakopmund and Otavi. 
° 

TELEPHONE SERVICE Tokyo 

Radiotelephone service between Japan and other Countries 
is being expanded. Heretofore, the only service of this kind 
available has been outgoing calls from Tokyo to the United 
States and Hawaii. Now outgoing calls can be placed from 
Tokyo, Fukuoka, Yokohama, Osaka, Kyoto, Sendai, Sapporo, 
Nagoya and Kokura to the United States, Hawaii, Canada 


Mexico and Cuba. It also is possible to place calls from these 


countries to the Japanese cities listed, thus ending the ban 
on such calls to Japan from overseas. Calls may be made to 
Japanese citizens as well as to non-Japanese. 
°oo°0 
OIL TANKERS New York 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) is adding four 26,000-ton tankers 





to its fleet, each with a capacity of 228,000 barrels. One | 
already is under construction and will be ready by the end f 
of the year. The others will be delivered in 1949. The ships § 
are similar in size, speed and design to vessels recently | 


ordered by Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and the Gulf Oil Corp. 
The ships are being built by the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. and the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Co. They will raise Standard Oil’s ocean-going fleet to 195 
ships of 1,936,000 dead-weight tons. In addition, the com- 
pany has 82 lake and shuttle tankers of 264,000 tons. In the 
last half of 1947, the total tonnage of tankers under the U.S. 
Hag decreased by 1,805,722 dead-weight tons, while the 
world tanker tonnage dropped only slightly, from 23,874,355 
to 23,801,007. 
© o°o 
AIR LINES’ AGREEMENT Stockholm, Sweden 
Beginning April 1, the Norwegian, Swedish and Danish 
air lines will pool their entire domestic, continental and inter- 
continental services as the Scandinavian Airlines System. 
Under the new agreement, the three companies will main 
tain their separate identities and fly the flags of their respec: 
tive countries, but all planes will carry the SAS insignia. 
At present, joint operations apply only to the North Atlantic 
services and the weekly run to South America. Sweden has 
three-sevenths control, and Norway and Denmark two sev- 
enths each, the same ratio as under the old agreement. By 
the end of 1948, the SAS is expected to have more than 80 
commercial planes, including Boeing Stratocruisers and Doug 
las DC-6s now on order. As new equipment becomes avail- 
able, the SAS intends to begin flights to Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, and to the Far East. 
© 00 
FISHING BY SUCTION Haugesund, Norway 
Herring fishermen at this port on the west coast of Norwaj 
have developed a high-pressure suction hose for catching fish 
Early tests have been successful, and the equipment is being 
installed on a large fishing boat so that it can be used in the 
banks where the herring mass. The hose simply sucks the fish 
into the boat. The pressure system is said to be suited also 
to the loading and unloading of fish. 
°oo°o 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES Pittsburgh, Po. 
The Westinghouse Electric Co. expects to deliver this 
winter the six electric locomotives it is building here for the 
Central Railways of Brazil. Each locomotive has six electri¢ 
motors totaling 4,020 horsepower. They will replace wood- 
burning steam engines on the 250-mile run between Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Brazil is electrifying its railroads to 
ease fuel shortages and to take advantage of new hydro- 
electric projects now under construction. 
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Life Around the World 
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Deflation note: In Germany, used cars 


now cost no more than new models 


BERLIN 

AUTOMOBILE business is good in 

sy, but prices for used cars are 
showing the first sign of slipping. 

Time was when the owner of a bat- 
tered jalopy could be certain of selling it 
at a handsome profit. Now more new 
cars are available and demand is dwin- 
dling as more Americans go home. But a 
car owner still can count on getting his 
money back after a year of driving. 

With luck he may make a profit of a 
few hundred dollars. But the day of 
thousand-dollar gains is about gone. The 
market was pretty fabulous while it 
lasted. Here are some typical sales of 
the past: 

One light American car that cost 
$1,500 sold for $2,350 after six months 
and 10,000 miles. 

One big, de luxe sedan that cost $2,200 
sold for $3,750 after a year of hard driv- 
ing over 30,000 miles. 

One light, two-door German car, a 
1939 model with factory overhaul, cost 
its American owner $375 and was sold 
for $1,000 six months later. 

Jeeps still may bring a thousand dollars, 
but the market for them is slipping. 
Probably the best jeep sale was made 
by an American officer who got a jeep 
for $250 in Paris and sold it in Frank- 
furt for $1,450. 

In the past, Americans able to go to 
Denmark or Holland could figure on a 
new car every six months, always selling 
the old one at a good profit. They could 
buy a car in those countries for $1,865, 
drive it in Germany half a year and sell 
it for $2,300. 

This was possible because Danes, 
Dutch and Belgians rarely can get per- 
mission to spend dollars for an automo- 
bile. Americans have been favored. But 
Holland and Denmark have used up 
their quotas of U. S. cars, and it is hard to 
say when they will have new ones. 

An import service operated by the U. S. 
Army provides the bulk of the new autos 
in Germany. Of the 25,000 cars registered 
by American owners, about half are new 
or nearly so. The others are jeeps and old 
German models, with a sprinkling of 
Czech, French and Italian makes. 

With the end of the war, the “ciga- 
rete automobile” turned up. For 50 car- 
tons of cigarettes, one could get a pretty 
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good car from a German. To get it reg- 
istered, one had only to find an Allied 
friend who would sign a bill of sale. 
This was done fairly easily. 

Clampdowns have pretty well halted 
this practice now, and new registrations 
for 1948 will bring a recheck on the 
legality of car ownerships in general. 

For the most part, the automobile busi- 
ness is completely legal. For the seller it 





usually has meant a good profit, with an 
occasional exception such as this: 

A State Department official, going 
home, could have sold his new model for 
a $1,500 profit. But protocol required 
that he turn it over to his successor at 
cost. He probably was one of the saddest 
men in Germany. +. 


Taxes may end tips 
for Mexican police 


CUERNAVACA (MEXICO) 

NE OF THE FIRST things many visitors 

to this resort 45 miles from Mexico 

City want to know is: How can a town 

be so poor when its citizens appear to 
be so rich? 

“There must be millions of dollars in 

Cuernavaca,” said one American busi- 










nessman here for a week end. “I’ve never 
seen so many villas per square mile, so 
many acres of rose gardens, trimmed 
lawns, private swimming pools. On the 
other hand, you risk your tires every 
time you drive over these bumpy dirt 
roads. Our poorest township back home 
would have done something about them 
long ago.” 

His wife remarked that several luxury 
hotels in Cuernavaca charge $10 per per- 
son a day and wondered why some of the 
taxes they pay couldn’t be used to clean 
up the streets or the public market. 

She hit on the main difficulty: Tax 
revenue. Taxes all over Mexico have been 
low compared with those in the U.S., 
and public services have suffered as a 
result. Because of the tax situation, of- 
ficial salaries frequently are so low that 
public servants have to rely on “the 
bite”—illegal tips—to get by. The follow- 
ing incident is typical: 

Out on the edge of Cuernavaca, some 
Americans rented a ranch-style house. 
A few days after their arrival, a smiling, 
uniformed Mexican knocked at their 
door, introduced himself as the “com- 
mandant of the neighborhood police,” 
and hinted politely that a tip would be 
in order. 

The American gave him a couple of 
dollars. Later the family noticed that, 
sure enough, the “commandant” and his 
two aides were patrolling nearby streets 
all night, blowing whistles to keep in 
touch with each other, and flashing lights 
at strangers. Each month the “comman- 
dant” comes back, always smiling, some- 
times making a _ half-apologetic remark 
that “these nights, it gets cold and my 
men would like to buy some coffee.” 
The householders gladly come across 
with more money because they have 
learned that the policemen’s salaries are 
not enough to keep them on the job with- 
out private tips. 

Higher salaries would mean _ higher 
taxes. And higher taxes are an experi- 
ment that is just beginning in Mexico. 

You can find many signs of taxable 
wealth in Mexico—from the palatial, Bou- 
gainvillaea-trimmed villas of Cuernavaca 
to the gleaming, 1947-model American 
cars that jam Mexico City’s downtown 
streets. A sociology professor says the 
wealthier Mexicans inherit a tradition 
from old Spain: They invest their money, 
not in policemen and public schools, but 
in high iron fences for their homes and 
tuition to send their children to semi- 
naries in Montreal, Detroit, Paris. 

But not everybody who lives in a villa 
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or drives a new car is able to pay big 
taxes. Many inherited land dating back to 
the Spanish conquest, and they may eke 
out only enough from rents to put on an 
appearance of easy living. 

Lately, however, many well-to-do Mex- 
icans whose fathers bought up real estate 
and waited for its price to rise are put- 
ting their own capital into Government 
bonds or stock in new factories. The 
result, Mexican economic planners hope, 
will be more country schoolhouses, im- 
proved roads and higher salaries for 
police and teachers. 

This year, Mexico has carved out the 
biggest federal budget in its history— 
about $460,000,000, compared with 
approximately $400,000,000 spent last 
year. Some $50,000,000 is scheduled to 
be spent for education, and highways 
get a substantial share. Pay increases 
have been promised to public servants in 
the lower salary groups. The money is 
coming from taxes on Mexico’s growing 
industrial wealth. R. A. Y. 
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‘New look’ in Japan: 
Sweaters and skirts 


TOKYO 

HE “NEW LOOK” in Japan is old stuff to 

American occupation troops stationed 
here. Fashions that were discarded 10 
years or more ago in the United States 
are in vogue in Japan today—not by 
choice, but by force of circumstance. 
The Japanese women have nothing else 
to wear. 

The kimono still is Japan’s most popular 
feminine attire. But on Tokyo’s streets 
these days one sees almost as many 
women in prewar skirts, blouses and 
sweaters as in kimonos. The Western-style 
outfits are shabby with age, and anything 
but attractive. But they are warm, and 
that is the keynote of Japanese fashions 
this year, Style-conscious women have 
had to forget appearances in favor of 
comfort. 
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Many Japanese women lost their ward- 
robes in the great fires that came in the 
wake of the B-29 raids during the war. A 
woman who salvaged an old kimono or a 
hand-me-down skirt and blouse was 
lucky. 

Since then, however, many of those 
who managed to save their wardrobes 
have sold their kimonos—one by one—to 
buy food for their families. With inflation 
widening the gap between wages and 
prices, the sale of a cherished wedding 
kimono has enabled more than one family 
to make ends meet. 

The price of a kimono has gone up 
about 2,000 per cent since before the war. 
A worker’s family has to eat, sleep and 
keep warm for weeks on what it would 
cost to buy a kimono. Only on rare occa- 
sions do the few women who own them 
don their formal kimonos these days. That 
applies to the comparatively few who 
have them, It used to be that a bride’s 
dowry was computed in terms of the num- 
ber of kimonos she owned. Now many 
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brides have 
tumes. 

Some observers believe the kimono is 
on the way out for keeps. The younger 
Japanese women more and more show a 
preference for skirts or slacks and blouses. 
In some ways, this probably is the in- 
fluence of occupation policy—a thing the 
Japanese call “dem-o-krasie.” In their 
anxiety to embrace all things democratic, 
many of the younger Japanese ape West- 
erners in their music, dancing, speech 
and dress. 

Ken Hiruma, a chubby, soft-spoken 
man who has been designing kimonos 
for 34 years, observes glumly that the 
combination of inflation and “dem-o- 
krasie” is ruining his business. 

“Many of the younger women prefer 
Western dress because they think it’s 


to rent their wedding cos- 





charge at least 9,000. The price of every. 
thing has soared since the end of the war 
—cloth, thread, dyes, labor.” 

In spite of his present pessimism, 
kimono maker Hiruma is confident that 
the “new look” will never take the place 
of the kimono in Japan. He says he is sure 
the traditional fashion can withstand the 
assault of “dem-o-krasie.” 

But, still and all, he’s a realist. He js 
feverishly studying Western dress de. 
signs, just to hedge his bet on women’s 
styles. LF. 


Uruguay's big sales 
irritate Argentina 


MONTEVIDEO 

ITTLE URUGUAY is becoming a bit of 
L an annoyance to her big and rich 
neighbor, Argentina. But it is just busi- 
ness to the people of Montevideo. 

For one thing, linseed oil is being 
shipped out of the busy port of Monte. 
video, while in Buenos Aires—only a few 
minutes away by air—stocks of the same 
product are piling up, unsold. 

As far as Uruguay is concerned, it’s 
all a matter of prices. In Argentina, the 
Government’s Institute for Trade Pro- 
motion is trying to make a long profit by 
selling linseed oil at more than 30 cents 
a pound. At this price she is having 
trouble finding buyers. Here in Uruguay, 
linseed oil is offered at 25% cents. And 
it is selling. 

Uruguay’s wheat also is beginning to 
irritate Miguel Miranda, No. 1 man in | 
the economic setup of the Argentine 
Government. 





When local crops are short, Uruguay 
has to buy wheat from Argentina. Re- 
cently she had to pay a high price for it. , 


This year, because of a bumper crop, 
Uruguay not only will produce all the ( 
wheat she needs but also may sell some 

abroad at a price 35 per cent below 
Argentine quotations. 

In spite of these annoyances, however, 
Argentina’s trade agency is thinking 0! t 
setting up a branch office here in Mor- 
tevideo to display Argentine products 
and to take orders for them. t 

Uruguay is looking forward, meat 
while, to revival of its extensive prewal 
trade with Japan. The Foreign Ministry g 
is studying lists of commodities that 
might be exchanged. And in Tokyo, Un: 
guay’s commercial representative, with 
approval of United States occupatio & 
authorities, is working on plans to have 3 
the Banco de la Repiiblica handle th 
financial transactions between the 6” 
countries. 


democratic,” he says. “The wealthy Trade with Spain, also, is due to pic 
women who were my best customers be- up. Under an agreement signed recent) wy 
fore the war have lost their money. Before Uruguay will ship hides and leathe' 
the war I could make a beautiful silk goods to Spain in return for salt and ir 
kimono for 300 yen. Now I have to and steel products. B.S. 
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BUENOS AIRES....LONDON....STOCKHOLM.... 
- To get an idea of how close Great Britain is to international bankruptcy: 
Deal with Argentina reveals the British are swapping a railway system, 
built and operated with British capital in Argentina, for food and feed--things 
ge that will disappear within a year or so. It's an act of desperation. 
1d. rich Significance of the deal doesn't rest so much in the terms, in the prices, 
st busi- as in the bare fact that Britain has to cash profitable investments just in 
nie order to eat. When the investments run out, how do the British eat? 
Monte- As the British themselves are beginning to see it, they are now in sight of 
y a fen bankruptcy. Earnings from exports don't equal expenditures for imports. Gifts 
is and loans from friends have postponed the day of reckoning, but only postponed 
ed, it's it. A big new combined loan and gift, the Marshall Plan, will mean just another 
ga breathing spell. Basically, Britain can't yet pay her own way in the world. 
rofit by 
() cents Meanwhile, British assets abroad go under the hammer, as they did in large 
—_ volume during the war. Like a woman once wéalthy, now living on reduced income, 
ts. And Britain, just to eat, has to sell her jewels, get what she can for a fur coat. 
ie Actually, she still has a tidy sum left to draw on in the U.S., if worst 
man in comes to worst. British citizens, as of last June 30, still owned $396,000,000 
gentine in U.S. bank deposits, §$600,000,000 in stocks and bonds, and $1,425,000,000 in 
Jruguay direct investments representing controlling interests in U.S. companies. 
na. Re The catch is that most of these assets are privately owned. Government 
_ can't move in on them arbitrarily. Sales, in many cases, would be at a sacrifice. 
all the Once sold, these properties wouldn't bring in the dollar income Britain needs. 
al] some 
t belo Facts of the meat-for-railway swap in Argentina are these: 
owevel Money invested in Argentine railroads by Britons over the last 60 years 
“a2 totals about $1,000,000,000. Sale price, however, cuts well below that. 
products IE Sale figure finally agreed upon is around $600,000,000. First idea was 
that Argentina would use blocked sterling balance to pay for the railroads. 
Poses New deal leaves Argentina's sterling balance intact. It is protected by a 
Ministry gold guarantee, serves as a basis for the Argentine currency. 
oi New scheme is for the British to advance to Argentina most of the sterling 
‘e, with needed to pay for Argentine exports of meat, fats, and foodstuffs. 
—_—s From this advance, British stockholders in the railway are to be paid. The 
adle th British Government is to be reimbursed later from sale of Argentine products. 
the two 
Pr Behind this deal is an agreement that Britain will run up a trade deficit 
het with Argentina this year amounting to around $600,000,000. 
ee Argentina's exports to Britain this year are to reach $760,000,000, up 
an 
B. S.R (over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


about 47 per cent over last year's. Higher meat price accounts for much of this. 
Britain's exports to Argentina during 1948 are figured to hit $160,000,000, 





up ll per cent over the 1947 total. Britain's figure is a target, not a top. 
What appears as a trade deficit is really the meat-for-railway deal. 





British-Argentine trade, as a result, is in for quite a boom. 

Shipments from Argentina are to include 1,272,000 tons of corn, along with 
205,000 tons of other feeds for Britain's livestock; 400,000 tons of meat, plus 
20,000 tons of tinned meat, 45,000 tons of fat, for Britain's people. 

Shipments from Great Britain, or from British interests, include these: 
1,000,000 tons of coal, about 2,000,000 tons of petroleum, 75,000 tons of steel 
goods, 36,500 tons of chemicals, plus the right to sell to Argentina, despite 
import restrictions, such "nonessentials" as automobiles. 

As by-products, Britain gets a market for some goods now kept out of the 
Argentine by emergency import regulations, while Argentina gets machinery and 
oil for which she otherwise might have to spend dollars in the U.S. 

In addition, President Peron can now proudly inform Argentine voters that, 
as of March 1, the Argentine railway system belongs to Argentina. 











Once more, the British are having to worry about coal. 

Coal exports, hopefully expected to run to 10,000,000 tons this year, are 
off to a slow start. They'll have to pick up fast to help British trade. 

January's total comes to about 110,000 tons, so far as London can discover 
from a secretive Government. That would be only 1,320,000 tons a year. 

Trouble in the mines may be at the root of this lag in exports. 

It's a question of reducing absenteeism, of keeping miners on the job on 
those Saturday shifts arranged last year after weeks of negotiation. 

Right now, this is the situation: Only 400 pits are working a Saturday 
shift as compared with 500 before Christmas. Saturday production, in conse- 
quence, dropped from 200,000 tons before Christmas to 180,000 tons in early 
January, then to 156,000, finally to 131,700 for the first Saturday in February. 

One explanation is that miners prefer seeing football games to digging coal. 

Longer hours, or new incentives, or both, may have to be invoked. 




















Swedish businessmen Soon will know how it feels when Government starts a 
real fight against inflation, a real attack to cut down money supplies. 

Sweden's problem is typical of many countries. It's the same old Story: 

Internal inflation is getting worse all the time. There's too much money. 

A Government crackdown, belated, is what's in store now. Something will be 
done to cut down business profits, limit dividends, make labor forget pay boosts. 
If Government planning is followed through, this is what is in store: 

On dividends, companies will have to deposit with the central bank an 
amount equal to 17 per cent of the dividends paid in 1947 and 1948. 

On profits, they will have to deposit an amount equal to 27 per cent of their 
undistributed earnings in the same years. Deposits will be blocked until 1950. 

The idea is that such a plan will take a lot of money out of circulation, 
cnt down the spread between goods and purchasing power, bring things closer to 
balance. Also, the Government hopes that, by sopping up a part of profits and 
dividends, it will remove one of the workers' reasons for demanding wage in- 
creases. Wage increases, or strikes, could knock the whole plan out of kilter. 
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What kind of plant do you need. 











NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE 
+»-Describes immediately available 
btoperties — indexed, cross-indexed 
lit your convenience. Write for free 
“p}~to the address listed at right, 
% your company letterhead, please. 
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WIDE VARIETY OF READY-BUILT, READY-TO-OCCUPY 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES AVAILABLE NOW 


Ready-to-occupy industrial facilities, hun- 
dreds of them, suited to almost every type 
of commercial or manufacturing enter- 
prise, are available now through War 
Assets Administration. A variety of mod- 
ern, well-built plants; space for 50-man 
or 500-man businesses; small, individual 
units; production giants; plants of all 
kinds are ready and waiting for im- 
mediate occupancy. Some of these may 
exactly suit your needs or be easily and 
economically adaptable to your particu- 
lar requirements. 

Plant sites in industrial cities, metro- 
politan areas, seaports, mining towns, in 
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locations of every description, have al- 
ready been the answers to plant reloca- 
tion and expansion problems for scores 
of industrys’ executives and proprietors 
of smaller businesses. Many fine proper- 
ties are still available. 

Why not take advantage of this prac- 
tical way to buy or lease Government- 
owned plants? Write, wire or phone 
your plant needs to our nearest Field 
Office. The new Plantfinder, descriptive 
literature and full information on how 
you can bid on properties that interest 
you is yours on request. 






WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 








ROOM 1402 ’’I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Field Offices: Atlanta * Birmingham * Boston * Chicago ° Cincinnati * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit + Grand Prairie, Tex. * Jacksonville * Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * Nashville 


Me conight by The Ohman Co., Memphis, Tenn. New Orleans * New York °* Philadelphia * Richmond °¢ St.Louis * Sanfrancisco * Seattle 
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Whispers. 





Delay on Japanese Peace Treaty . . . Wallace ‘Price’ 
For Withdrawal . . . Stassen-Ball Contest for Senate? 


President Truman is finding that his 
economic advisers are more optimistic 
than some businessmen in his Cabinet 
about the chance of holding off a set- 
back in business until after election. 
Mr. Truman is being told by his 
Council of Economic Advisers that 
the country is “fundamentally sound.” 


OK ot 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, reports that the new system of 
individual licenses for export is rather 
effectively shutting off shipment of 
scarce materials to Russia. Some ma- 
chine-tool makers, with idle capacity 
and the promise of Russian orders. 
are not too pleased by this situation. 


xk * 


Harold Stassen, candidate for Repub- 
lican presidential nomination, has 
given thought to the idea of entering 
the race for Senatorial nomination in 
Minnesota if he misses out on the 
Presidency. Thus, he would oppose 
Senator Joseph Ball, who became 
Senator the first time as an appointee 
of the then Governor Stassen. 


KK *® 


Henry Wallace, presidential candi- 
date, insists that Mr. Truman must 
fire. Cabinet members Averell Harri- 
man and James Forrestal, as well as 
Army Secretary Kenneth Royall, as 
initial price for his withdrawal from 
the race. The President shows no in- 
terest in fulfilling these terms. 


xk * 


John L. Lewis figures that 1948 may 
be his last chance to get big new con- 
cessions for coal miners before the 
period of coal surplus returns, which 
accounts for the growing official fear 
that a coal strike is in the offing. 


x k * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is opposed to any United Nations 
plan for dealing with the Palestine 
problem that will open the way for 
Russia to send troops to that area. If 
American troops are included in any 
police force set up by the United Na- 
tions, Russia will insist upon includ- 
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ing some of her own, thereby gaining 
a foothold in the Middle East. 


x k * 


U.S. diplomats and military lead- 
ers are shrugging their shoulders 
and offering the remark: “Let the 
White House handle that one,” 
when dealing with the issue of Pales- 
tine. The attitude is that President 
Truman was the one who plumped 
for partition of Palestine, and that 
he’s the one who has to figure out 
how to get the resulting troubles 
straightened out. 


xk * 


Top U. S. military men see no way 
out in Greece except for this country 
to take a bigger and bigger hand in 
supplying and directing the Greek 
Army. Mr. Truman has the U. S. 
deeply committed in a military oper- 
ation far back in the mountains of 


Greece. 
xk k * 


U. S. taxpayers are putting up nearly 
$10,000 per guerrilla in U. S. military 
supplies and military personnel to 
eliminate Greek guerrillas in this one 
year. Officials report, however, that at 
that price no guerrillas were eliminat- 
ed, on a net basis. The cost may go 
up in the year ahead. 


xk * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg is being 
credited with a masterly job in ma- 
neuvering Senate approval of the 
Marshall Plan in a form highly 
acceptable to Secretary Marshall. 
Senator Robert Taft, however, with 
an opposing point of view, is to have 
his inning in the House where rough- 
er Soing faces this Plan. Mr. Taft has 
strong influence in the House. 


K * * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is embarrassed by the reaction 
to the effort of his headquarters to 
get control over newspaper corre- 
spondents working with Japan as a 
base. The War Department adminis- 
tered a slap to the General by over- 
ruling part of his orders, and the 
repercussions continue. 


General MacArthur no longer is hope. 
ful of getting an early treaty of peage 
for Japan. Where the goal had beeng 
Japanese peace by Easter, now it j 
the hope of a Japanese peace by 
Christmas, 1948, with even that date 
optimistic. 


xk *& 


Britain counts heavily on getting ac. 
cess to at least a $1,500,000,000 draw. 
ing account in Marshall Plan aid by 
July 1 to keep her from facing a ma- 
jor crisis. Without large-scale new aid 
from U. S., Britons will be forced to 
lower their standard of living. 


xk kk * 
Clement Attlee, British Prime Minis- 


ter, is cheered by one thing. He finds 


that his Conservative Party opposi- 
tion is in no mood to try to force him 
out of office at this juncture, whenit 
would be necessary to take over in the 
more painful phase of a bankruptcy 
operation. 


* *& * 


Elections among mine workers if 
France are showing that 80 per cent 
of these workers are pro-Communist, 
a percentage even higher than the 
Communists themselves have claimed. 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle is makin 
little progress in his effort to Wil 
French workers over to the right. 


xk * 


State Department strategists are tt 
ing to guess why the Communist 
dominated governments of Rumanit 
and Bulgaria are going out of thei 
way to do favors for American news 
papermen. One U. S. correspondé 
not noted for friendliness to Russi 
was guest of honor at a special dinnt 
given by high officials in Rumania 


x *& * 


White House advisers show no enth 
siasm over Mr. Truman’s plan i 
$570,000,000 of aid to China. The! 
ministration’s reversal from previe 
opposition is in response to presst 
from Republicans in Congress, 
is aimed at helping to win supp 
for the Marshall Plan. 
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